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HARPER’S BAZAR HOTEL 


and TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 














HETHER you seek 
pleasure or health—or both— 
come to rest and play and take 
the cure at the Glen Springs. For 
here in the heart of the beautiful 
Finger Lake region are the only 
natural Calcium Chloride brine 
baths in America—that have 
made this unique spa famous 
as the American Nauheim. 

Here is theinspiring grandeur 
of Watkins Glen ... the tonic 
quiet of broad lake and woods 
a ... the fine, keen, pine-fragrant 
air. Outdoorsports. Musicand 
dancing. A cuisine you'll mar- 
velat, supplied by our own dairy 
and poultry farms. The baths 
and other treatments are espe- 
cially suitable for heart, circu- 
latory, kidney and nutritional 
disorders, rheumatism, gout 
| and obesity. Complete medical 
and hydro-therapeutic facilities, 
and all modern aids to diag- 
nosis. Write for illustrated 
booklets and special rates to: 
William E, Leffingwell, Presi- 
dent, Watkins Glen, New York, 





Tue Gruen Sprines 
THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 
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AIL away this year on that long-promised 
winter vacation—to the glamorous lands 
that edge the Mediterranean, where winter 
is golden—or to the balmy blue Caribbean, 
colorful and rich in the lore of the pirate and 
the conquistador. 

Great ships are at your service—the sump- 
tuous, new White Star steamer Laurentic, 
fresh from the ship-yards, the newest trans- 
atlantic liner and the popular Adriatic. 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


Four 46-day cruises deluxe to Algiers, Monte Carlo, 
Italy, Greece, Turkey, the Holy Land, and Egypt. 


S. S§. Adriatic Jan. 7 and Teb. 25 and the new 





S. S. Laurentic Jan. 16 and Mar. 6 
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LS PHISECYEELD OS LENCO » 
WASHINGTON’S FINEST HOTEL 


An institution in keeping with the 
beauty and grandeur of the 
nation’s Capital 








Stopovers from ship to ship and return from north- 
European port arranged if desired. Rates from 
$695, including all expenses aship and ashore. 


TO THE WEST INDIES 


Two 22-day cruises including Havana, Panama 
Canal, Curacao, La Guaira, etc. Palatial liner 
Calgaric sailing February 4 and March 3. The 
ideal short voyage for the busy person. 
Rates from $200. 
May we send you descriptive literature? 
Address Cruise Dept., No. 1 Broad- 
way, New York, our offices elsewhere, 
or authorized agents. 


WHITE STAR 
LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE 
MARINE COMPANY 
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BuckLLeiss 


20and 22 West 57th St., New York 


A step from Gifth Avenue 


“Hats 
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JANUARY 1 


JANUARY 20 














Owmual Sale 
Shoucnalt Shots 


yt 
prices formerly fo *30. 


1129 pairs—37 models 





SHOECRAFT 


714 FIFTH_AVENUE 


Fitting the 2D Sizes ltolO 
Marrow Heel i AAAAtwE 


STYLE FORECAST HF ON REQUEST 











JANUARY 21 


SOCIAL CALENDAR 
for 


JANUARY 1—General observance of New Year’s Day. 

JANUARY 2—Dinner-dance by Mr. and Mrs. Edward A. Maher, Jr., in honor of their débu- 
tante daughter, Miss Frances Gilroy Maher, at Park Lane Hotel, New York. 
Tea-dance by Mrs. Theodore Grant Caldwell, in honor of her débutante daughter, Miss 
Martha Tuck Caldwell, at Ambassador Hotel, New York. 
Dinner-dance by Mr. and Mrs. Richard H. Williams, Jr., of ‘‘ Brookrace,’’ Mendham, N. J., 
in honor of their débutante daughter, Miss Agnes Newbold Williams, at Park Lane Hotel, 
New York. 

JANUARY 3—Luncheon by Mrs. Henry Moore Wykes, in honor of her débutante daughter, 
Miss Geraldine Wykes, at Ambassador Hotel, New York. 
Dance by Mr. and Mrs. William H. Buckler, in honor of their débutante daughter, Miss 
Barbara Buckler, at “‘ Evergreen,” the Buckler residence in Baltimore. 


JANUARY 1928 


Annual supper-dance by St. Paul’s School of Concord, N. H., at Park Lane 
Hotel, New York. 

Coterie Club luncheon-meeting at home of Mrs. Carl Berger, S. Beech Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Theater party by Mrs. George Forbes in honor of Miss Hilda V. S. Thomas, in Baltimore. 

Ball by H. Carroll Brown in honor of his débutante daughter, Miss Frances Carroll Brown, 

at Belvedere Hotel, Baltimore. 

“ARY 6—Second of Junior Assemblies at Ritz-Carlton Hotel, New York. 

Dinner-dance by Mr. and Mrs. J. Randolph Robinson, in honor of their débutante daughters, 
the Misses Celia and Ruth Robinson, at Sherry’s, New York. 

Dance by Mrs. Albert M. Creighton in honor of her débutante daughter, Miss Peggy Creighton, 
at Hotel Somerset, Boston. 

Assembly Dance, in Baltimore. 

Dinner by Mr. and Mrs. William S. Blackford, in honor of their niece, Miss Julia Whitridge, 
in Baltimore. 

Annual Twelfth Night Ball, in Chicago. 

JANUARY 7—Subscription dance at Whitney Hall, Brookline, Mass. 

JANUARY o—Third Annual Russian Ball, benefit of Russian Church Assistance Fund and 
Russian Refugee Children’s Aid Society, at Ritz-Carlton Hotel, New York. 

ro—Lecture by Dr. Edward Banta, uncer auspices of Current Events Club, in 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Luncheon by Mrs. J. Howard Means, in honor of Miss 
daughter of Mrs. Henry Endicott, of Boston, in Boston. 
Dance by Mrs. Arthur L. Jackson, in honor of her débutante daughter, Miss Rosamond 

Jackson, in Boston. 

ANUARY 11—Ice Carnival, “‘A Night in St. Moritz,” 
\ssociation, at Madison Square Garden, New York. 
Dance by Mrs. William Cutler in honor of her débutante daushter, Miss Rosamond Cutler, 
in Boston. 

ANUARY 12—Ball by Mrs. John Tuckerman in honor of her débutante nicce, Miss Katharine 
Howe, at Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Boston. 

ANUARY 13—Dance by Mrs. John S. Curtis in honor of her débutante nicce, Miss Rose 
Movius, at Hotel Somerset, Boston. 

Second Senior Supper-dance at Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston. 

Informal dance at Charlestown Navy Yard, Boston. 

14—Wedding of Miss Carroll Howard Ferguson, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 

Ludlow Ferguson, of Greenwich, Conn., to Daniel K. Chapman, in Christ Church, Greenwich. 

Subscription Dance at Brattle Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dinner-dance by Mr. and Mrs. Julian Jones in honor of their débutante daughter, Miss 

Evangeline Jones, in Baliimore. 

Wedding of Miss Beatrice Burnet, daughter of Mr. 

Hershey, in St. Chrysostom’s Church, Chicago. 

—Third of series of Yorkville Dances, benefit of Yorkville Community Associa- 

tion, at Ritz-C arlton Hotel, New York. 

Third of series of Tuesday Dinner Dances under direction of Miss Florence James, at Hotel 

Plaza, New York. 

8—Wedding of Miss Jane Carruthers, dé vughter of Mr. and Mrs. Dave Hennen 

in St. Thomas’s Church, New York. Reception at 


Ellen Bacon Endicott, débutante 


benefit of New York Music Week 


and Mrs. Sidney Burnet, to Edward 


Carruthers, to G. Hilmer Lundbeck, Jr., 
Hotel Ambassador. 

Wedding of Miss Gertrude De Lancey Watts, daughter of Mrs. Warren Morgan, to Hugh 
Campbell Wallace, 2d, in chapel of St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York. 

Dance by Mrs. Sidney Winslow in honor of her débutante daughter, Miss Miriam Winslow, 
at Brookline, Mass. 


Dance by Mrs. Bernard W. 
Annette Trafford, in Boston. 

Black and White Ball, benefit of Infants’ Hospital, at Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston. 
-Wedding of Miss Olive Yale Anderson, daughter of P. Chauncey Anderson, to 
*. Wood, 3d, in Church of the Transfiguration, New York. Reception at Park Lane 


Trafford in honor of her débutante daughter, Miss 


Horatio (¢ 
Hotel. 
Wedding of Miss Jane Addams Linn, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James Weber Linn, to James 
Rogers, in ene 

JANUARY 
Ne Ww Y or rk. 
Wedding of Miss Mary Arden Schroeder, daughter of Henry Schroeder, of Flushing, L. I., to 


-Twenty-ninth Annual Dinner by Society of the Genesee, at Commodore Hotel, 


Clarence Alexander Earl, Jr., in St. Thomas's Church, New York. Reception at Park Lane 
Hotel. 
JANUARY 27—Dance by Mrs. Harris Livermore in honor of her débutante daughter, Miss 


Elizabeth Livermore, at Livermore residence, No. 21 Beaver Place, Boston. 
Informal dance at Charlestown Navy Yard, Boston. 

JANUARY 28—Annual Ball, “A Carnival in Nice,” benefit of Reconstruction Hospital, at 
Rite -C arlton Hotel, New York. 
davis {RY 30 Bosten. 


of Grand Opera, at Opera House, 


Confident of her Charm! 
MISS EVELYN HERBERT 
starring in ‘‘ My Maryland” 
her coiffure by 


Opening 





Women who are promi- 
nent 
—know 


on the stage, in society 

the importance of a 
beautiful and smart coiffure. or 
They entrust themselves con- FIFTH AVENUE 
fidently to Paul’s talent and Phone Murray Hill 
ability as a beauty cul urist. 4984-4985 


595 Fifth Ave., New York. Entrance on 48th St. 
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MADELINE FAIR can help you. 
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York’s social register. 


Madeline Fair 


625 West 156th St., New York 


g shopping problems... . 
perplexing birthday gifts . . . en- 


Out Of A Week 
End In New York 


intelligent, fascinating sight- 
. knowing the smartest 
to dine . . . the mode as 
ork sees it. A whole week’s 
re, forsooth, packed neatly 
few hours’ time! j 
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by appointment only 
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Whore to Shop iv New 





NORA BAYES 
...and 
the coiffure 


Senegas! 





“KTORA is back from Paris and London 
and looks 1t. The way she has that 

grey hatr of hers bobbed is worth the price 

of admission to any woman and her songs 

satisfy the rest of us."°—Nick M. Carey 

in the Los Angeles Record. 
...and other artists wait until they 
get back from abroad for a bob and a 
permanent wave by Senegas. 


COIFFEUR “ DAMES’ 


Q W. 463 ST. TEL.BRYANT 5687-8 














MANUEL, WHOSE TRANS# 
FORMATIONS ARE FAMOUS 
FOR THEIR DELICATE SYMBOL 
OF FEMININE REFINEMENT 1S 
“THE ONLY HOUSE SPECIALIZING 
IN HAIR PIECES ONLY. 
Booklet upon request 








MANUF 


NEW YORK29 EAST 48™ ST. 
PA PR. 1 S-20 QUEDELADAIK 


HAIR GOODS EXCLUSIVELY. 








++ from 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


(zecuosrov A- 
KIAN peasants ex- 
press their passionate 
love of beauty in the 
quaint, colorful exteri- 
ors of their homes. . 
the gay floor and mural 
designs within. 
And for us—they have 
translated this exauisite 
color sense into bril- 
liantly embroidered 
Frocks ... Coats and 
Hats .. . unusual pot- 
tery, lampshades, too! 
All at prices you will 
appreciatively pay! 
Wate for new illustrated 
D00klet 


CZECHOSLOVAK 
ART STUDIOS 


Ortgtnators of the Peasant Gowns 
124 East 57th Street, New York 
Chicago. 717 N. Michigan Blvd. 
Boston, 29 Newbury St., Miami Beach.311-23rdSt. 








Headlines and Footnotes 


HE newest notes of a new season often strike head on or 
feet first. 
modes and shoe styles to go with new costumes; and those who 


The southern season demands new millinery 


stay in the north welcome these first harbingers of fashion for 
Spring. New coiffures are a preliminary to new hat lines. 
And so, we’re telling you of some of the new things the month 
has brought forth for fashionable heads and feet. 


* * * 


For the bal masque this season we found a most unusual 
feather headgear weighing only three ounces, in colors to match 
one’s gown. The most important thing about this headgear is, 
that it gives the face a most becoming soft line. 

* * * 

Peacock and gold evening slippers, walking shoes of Rodier 
fabrics, pearl lizard and Vascha cloth will grace the pace of the 
smart woman at Palm Beach this year; for Zegora, that inimi- 
table master of shoecraft, has designed these for a salon in the 
Dutton Building on Fifth Avenue. 


* * * 


Not everyone is quite sure of that well-groomed appearance 
after a permanent wave. We know of a specialist of Inter- 
national repute, skilled in all branches of hair work who creates 
the most unusual bobs and individual hair cuts. He can wave 
any dyed hair; and has recently brought back from Paris an 
entirely new idea in facial work. 

* + x 

On 56th Street and Fifth Avenue there is a large salon-like 
shoe shop that always has smart models. We were especially 
interested in a model of black lizard and steel astralac, designed 
with classic simplicity. Another attractive model is of blue 
suede and blue alligator. There are no visible fastenings on this 
instep pump, as even the elastic is cleverly concealed by narrow 
strips of suede. An elegant slipper of green velvet with rhine- 
stone heel seemed to be just the thing for the evening mode. 


* * * 
WHERE TO SHOP DEPARTMENT 
119 West 40TH STREET 
New York City 








this new kind of 
“permanent” is 
necessary to a happy 
southern vacation! 


a marvelously perfected apparatus, specially 
made for pierre in paris, a new way of winding 
the hair—and behold you have this remarkable 
permanent wave, softer and more natural-look- 
ing than anything you have yet seen! hav one 
this week— phone plaza 1362 for an appointment. 


PPE RRE 


for 20 years expert coiffeur 
to america’s smartest women 


39 west 57th street, new york 
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All Aboard!... 
All Ashore! 


LL aboard and all 
ashore prefer Sherry 
candies. Whether they go 
with you (or your friends) 
to Florida... the Medi- 
terranean... Bermuda... 
Mexico ... Panama... 
South Africa—a Sherry 
Bon Voyage box never 
fails to lend enchantment 
to distance! 


CUM She Vw 
ee 


300 Park Avenue 
Fifth Avenue at 58th Street 
The Waldorf-Astoria 
373 Fifth Avenue 
New York 








SOPHISTICATED? 














Smart, alluring, subtly distin- 
guished your own attri- 
butes, Madame, in this exquisite 
Transformation created by 


18 W. 57th St., New York 


| 

one OF 
BEAUTY 

PRODUCTS 


New—Exquisite—Pure 


NOW ON SALE at Smarter Shops 
EVERYWHERE 


Persian Mallow Jelly Mask 
(the wonder-working Astringent Glaze) 
and Persian Milk of Mallows 
(the ideal cleanser and refreshing milk) 
are 2 of the 7 items in the MODERN 

MODE treatment for the skin. 

CLIP OUT this Advertisement and send 
with $10 Money Order, for trial sizes of the 
7 products, and the exquisite Pearl Jade 
Toilet Requisite LYNNE ARLEY PAM- 
PER for applying the Facial Creams. Com- 
pleve in Smart Week-end Vanity Case with 
Fitted Mirror. $16.75 Value for $10.00. 

A CHIC GIFT 


Booklet on request. 


LYNNE ARLEY 
50 W. 49th St. New York City 
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8, PLACE VENDOME 


PARIS 


PARIS IS THE CAPITAL OF 
TASTE, 

IN PARIS, THE PLACE VEN- 
DOME HOLDS THE SCEPTRE 
OF FASHION. 

PREMET, IN THE PLACE 
VENDOME, IS BEST KNOWN 
FOR THE SMARTNESS OF HIS 
CREATIONS. 

A PREMET MODEL IS THE 
QUINTESSENCE OF PARISIAN 
TASTE, 
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Pub. Wallace - Paris. 
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GH LAMM 


L EST des quartiers de Paris qui semblent encore 
tout imprégnés des souvenirs du passé. Ainsi, 
l’on ne saurait traverser la place Vendéme 

sans étre a la fois ébloui par le faste de ses belles 
demeures et sans évoquer les événements qui se 
sont déroulés devant ces fagades somptueuses. 

Mais nous voici déja dans la rue de Castiglione, 
qui réunit l’ancienne place des Conquétes 4 la rue 
de Rivoli, et au jardin des Tuileries, cette promenade 
royale qui vit jadis défiler tant d’élégances. La rue 
de Castiglione est elle-méme faite de nombreuses 
réminiscences d’autrefois. C’est 14 que s’élevait le 
couvent des Capucines, fondé par la Duchesse de 
Mercceur; 14 encore, l’hétel od vivait “‘sur la 
branche,” Pierre de Coulevain, l’auteur aimé des 
femmes, qui y écrivit la plupart de ses livres. Elle 
a vanté souvent la belle ordonnance de cette rue 
paisible alors, dont elle avait su apprécier la noblesse 
un peu sévére. 

Les magasins de luxe s’y abritent sous des arcades 
qui donnent 4 leurs vitrines un charme plein de 
mystére. Rien qu’d les contempler, l’on sent 
déja que nul “‘parvenu”’ ne pourrait s’installer en 
cet endroit, car il y serait bien vite dépaysé. 
C’est pourquoi |’on ne peut s’étonner d’y recontrer 
le nom de GOUPY. 

Seuls quelques objets joliment exposés indiquent 
que l’on se trouve devant une maison de couture,— 
la plus fermée peut-étre de ce grand Paris. En 
efiet Goupy désire par dessus tout conserver 4 sa 
maison son renom ‘“‘de qualité” comme |’on disait 
au Grand Siécle; pour que ses aristocratiques 
clientes soient assurées de fair partie d’une sélection, 
et de se retrouver “‘entre soi.” 

Dés le seuil, le décor somptueux et sobre des 
salons, la discrétion aimakle des vendeuses, per- 
mettent de reconnaitre une attirante et rare 
personnalité. Les demeures, comme les étres 
animés auraient-clles donc une dame? Celle-ci 
apparait au premier instant, toute faire de délica- 
tesse et de distinction. Dans chaque détail, l’on 
sent la ferme volonté de “choix” apportée par 
Monsieur Goupy, et qui garde 4 sa maison cette note 
de bon ton représentant si bien la Vieille France. 

Combicn l’on se sent loin de ces usines 4 robes 
ot l’on souhaite avant tout comercialiserl’élégance! 
Ici chaque modéle est étudié avec le plus grand 
soin. Leur simplicité apparente cache cependant 
une recherche et une perfection de travail, qui leur 
assurent un cachet d’extréme raflinement. Les 
tissus sont le plus souvent créés par GOUPY lui- 
méme et tissés par des procédés spéciaux qu’il a 
imaginés, de sorte que ses modéles ne peuvent étre 
copiés ni reproduits par des maisons secondaires. 

Parisiennes de race, les robes d’aprés-midi, les 
robes du soir, d’une délicieuse jeunesse de lignes et 
de coupe sont cependant “‘grandes dames”’ elles 
aussi, imprégnées de l’atmosphére de la maison, 
toute de discrétion harmonieuse. Le rayon de 
chapeaux, dirigé par Madame GOUPY permet de 
réaliser des ensembles parfaits et de garder dans 
toute la toilette, la méme originalité de bon ton. 

Et l’on quitte a regret la maison GOUPY, oa l’ona 
retrouvé tout entier ce style, cette élegance qui 
ont fait depuis toujours le prestige de la mode 
francaise. Et l’on est si subtilement pénétré par 
impression de grace aristocratique donnée par la 
maison, que l’on est tout surpris en sortant, de ne 
point avoir 4 déchiffrer sur la porte: un blason et 
des armoiries. 
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Creation de Goupy 
(Pub, Wallace - Paris . 
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DUCERF-SCAVINI 
BOOTMAKER 


21, Rue Cambon, PARIS 


AGNES 


6 RUE S* FLORENTIN 
PARIS 
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sports ensembles 
tailored suits 
travelling coats 
evening wraps 
A the finest furs | 













19, Avenue Matignon, 19 
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COUTURE 





SIMPLICITY 
INDIVIDUALITY 
PERFECTION OF CUT 


24, RUE DE MARIGNAN 
(Champs-Elysées) 
PARIS. 
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ROBES 
MODES MANTEAUX De Luxe Gloves 
COUTURE _OQUISEBOULANGER FOURRURES and Hosier 
LINGERIE df 
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(G5 cA) SRUE DE BERRI MODES 
Paris 
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The framed samplers 
forming the background 
are from the Whitman 
Collection 





B , Eighty-six years of making the 

ackeround = finest candies, reaching back to 
sampler days, provide the background of experience 
and tradition. The success of the Sampler was not 
an accident. The Sampler’s contents are the 
public’s choice of favorite pieces from eleven of 
Whitman’s packages famous since the beginning of 
the Whitman business in 1842. 


Every piece is a selected favorite which insures 
the popularity of 


© S. F. W. & Son, Inc. 
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HOROUGHBREDS go through. No matter what 
the odds may be against them, they finish the race. 

A wise woman once said to me, “Any one can be a lady 
or a gentleman—until a crisis comes.’’ We ask for happy 
lives, when what we should ask for are strong lives. 

People become discouraged about the present genera- 
tion. They think the young boys and girls are going to 
the demnition bow-wows. They fear for the worst with 
the rising of the sun each morning. The cataclysm will 
start to-day, they whisper, looking around the world. 
But somehow the catastrophe is always averted. Things 
move along; work is done; romance goes on; the drama and 
literature—all the arts, in fact-—-receive new recruits who 
are fired and filled with fresh enthusiasm. 

The truth is that it has always been so. Each generation 
hugs its old sanctities to itself, and imagines that those 
coming over the hill will and should blindly follow in their 
footsteps, do as they have always done, irrespective of a 
change of time and conditions. It is as if Yesterday wished 
to rule To-day. And that can never be, if any progress 
is to be made. 

Personally, I believe that the young people of this hour 
are as wholesome and sane a crowd as ever stepped foot 
upon this rolling earth. They have their little vices; but 
so had their grandmothers and grandfathers. And perhaps 
it was through them that they caine to like a sort of de- 
bonair attitude toward life. 
inherited—not always, of course. But surely the blame 
for a habit like smoking cannot be laid on the current 
generation. If girls use cigarets to-day we must not forget 
that not a few of their female ancestors were given to the 


Dissipations are usually 


pipe; and somehow a cigaret is more graceful between 
feminine lips than a stained corn-cob. 

We hear a lot about the eccentricities and the dare- 
deviltries of young people nowadays; but I find them quite 
as well-behaved ai dances as in previous decades. I find 
them just as avid of beauty as the boys and girls of my own 
time, and even more alive to the wonder and glamour of 
daily existence. They are full of incentive, passionately 
conscious of the interesting goings-on about them, and 
anxious to play a part in the beautiful scheme of things. 

Organizations like the Junior League render a service 
that is inestimable. The well-born girl is made to see that 
pleasure is not the only desideratum. She is taught that 
service is far more essential; indeed, that only through 


service can she achieve pleasure. It is here that the 
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thoroughbreds come through. In a hundred-and-one 
different ways. There are side-lines of culture in the 
League from which the young members may view the 
pageant of Art, and even take an active part in its ex- 
pression. They may become articulate through the 
rhythms of verse. And they do. I have seen and heard 
their efforts. They have filled me with astonishment. 
Here is youth, interpreting the life around it, telling 
beautifully of an abandoned farm on a lonely road, or a 
bill-collector coming to a lady’s house and engaging in a 
conversation with a blowsy servant; some picture of 
Nature in all her lovely manifestations; a glimpse of some 
old garden in moonlight; a happy song of childhood— 
anything that youth has caught on the wing, and im- 
prisoned in the delicate chains of rhyme. It has been 
stimulating to listen to these girls, with their dreams made 
vocal. Those who have nothing to say, nothing to do, 
nothing to contribute to such an organization—these drop 
out. They do not finish the race. 

At a dinner the other evening, two young Chicago girls 
who were present, adding luster to the table, rose promptly 
at nine-forty-five and said they must be going. The 
hospital doors closed at ten o’clock sharp. They were 
Their parents were wealthy; but 
they had chosen to take up a difficult profession because 


studying to be nurses. 


within them was an impulse to do something in a world 
that sadly needs workers. 

Young ladies are getting into offices. They are getting 
into business as never before. They tell me they are weary 
of tea-parties and bridge and matinées and innocuous 
young men, and those long zero hours that stretch from 
luncheon-time to evening. They stimulate us all. We see 
them at desks, earnest over their tasks, not merely playing 


_at being in business. They have brought a new enthusiasm 


into what sometimes is dull routine. They inspire us with 
their loyalty to the daily job. They are willing—nay, 
anxious—to travel. They will do anything that keeps 
them busy. For, being busy, they have come to realize 
that they are happiest. 

There is little to fear so long as this desire for self- 
expression is among us. Youth will be served; but youth 
also serves. And the thoroughbreds are always recogniz- 
able on the track. They win through perseverance. May- 
be only by a neck—over some other thoroughbred who has 
also remained in the exciting race. 

CHARLES HANSON TOWNE. 
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In this particular stretch of Park Avenue lie many 
of the smartest lunching places in New York. 
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From Park Avenue one glimpses through 
a gateway a wide, tree-planted court. 


EGINNING in the pool of glass that covers the Grand 

Central tracks, Park Avenue flows quietly and smoothly 

up Manhattan. Windows and prim greenery and tall, graceful, 

white facades rise up from either side of the asphalt stream, 

while in the center float, impermanently, a thin series of water- 

color squares of grass—suggesting the Queen’s Croquet Ground 
in “ Alice in Wonderland.” 

It is a street for satisfied eyes. A street of unity where one 
may walk and brood without being distracted by one’s own 
curiosity. Through the arches and open gates one sees paved 
courtyards big enough to convey a cloistered, feudal feeling. 
It is the guaranty made by realty barons that people under their 
protection will always have enough air—and always morning 
air. For Park Avenue has the essence of a pen-and-ink draw- 
ing of Paris. In the early morning, when it is hot noon and 
lunch hour on Fifth Avenue it is still nine o’clock on Park. 
Even the crisp translucent New York twilight, hovering high 
above the city, seems here to drift along in order to conceal 
the nips afternoon. 

Theré has never been a faded orchid on Park Avenue. And 
yet this is a masculine avenue. An avenue that has learned 
its attraction from men—subdued and subtle and solid and so- 
phisticated in its understanding that avenues and squares should 
be a fitting and sympathetic background for the promenades of 
men. 

In the bright gusty mornings, Park Avenue is animated with 
sets of children, slim and fashionable, each set identically 
dressed and chaperoned by white and starched English nurses 
or blue-flowing French nurses or black and white maids. They 





clutch in gloved hands the things that children carry only in 
illustrations and in the Bois de Boulogne and in Park Avenue: 
hoops and Russian dolls and tiny Pomeranians. 

There is a lightness about these mornings. Nobody has 
ever asked a geographical question on Park Avenue. It is not 
“the way” to anywhere. It exists, apparently, solely because 
millionaires have decided that life on the grand scale in a small 
space is only possibile with as tranquil and orderly a back- 
ground as this long, blond, immaculate route presents. It isa 
fitting resting-place for the fine and glittering automobiles that 
browse the curbstones under the patronage of gilded con- 
cierges. Even the traffic here is aloof and debonair with an 
inch more freedom than it enjoys in other streets, and seems 
to progress by a series of hundred-yard dashes. Taxi-chauf- 
feurs wave gaily as they rush by with empty cabs—the result 
of too much morning air and too much reading of the Social 
Register; and newsboys roller-skate under the smartest motors. 

High in the air float green-blue copper roofs, like the tips of 
castles rising from the clouds in fairy-tales and cigaret adver- 
tisements, fragile points and crags and sturdy shelves sus- 
pended on a fortress. There is even the drawbridge in the 
Grand Central runway, so that sweeping off into the Avenue 
one experiences the emotion of entering a stronghold—the 
stronghold of easy wealth. 

Little shops, like sections of a glass-fronted dolls’ house, 
nestle in the corners along the lower Avenue—shops of the 
boudoir sort, where one may buy an apple with as much ritual 
as if it were the Ottoman Empire, or a limousine as carelessly 
as if it were a postage-stamp. These crystalline shops, lying 
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Miss Mabel 
Wilson on 
Park Avenue. 
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The distinguished architecture of Through arches and open gates one 
the Colony Club has influenced sees paved courtyards big enough to 
other building in its neighborhood. convey @ cloistered, feudal feeling. 


shallow against buildings, exist on sufferance so long as they are decorative. 

Park Avenue is first the New Yorker’s street. It is full of nuances and sug- 
gestions of all New York, but they are shaped and molded into an etched 
pattern. There are disciplined, cool smells— the smell of hot motors and gusty 
dust—of violets and brass buttons—globular lights through an apologetic 
mist—gay awnings in the rarefied sunlight—Sunday bells and rows and rows 
of icy windows. It is the place to walk, which means that it is an international 
street—where the trades-people are accustomed to a clientele who need noth- 
ing, want nothing, and buy freely because they have large leisure and filled 
purses. Here shopping is pleasant and expensive and holy. There are foreign 
chemists with remedies for French-speaking germs, and Dutch florists with 
bulbs grown only on dykes; and there are corners stuffed with hunting-print 
hat-boxes. Yet there is none of the atmosphere of the bazaar that colors 
Madison Avenue a block away. These shops are yourself in Paris—in Rome— 
wherever you’d like to be, without being incontestablv reminded that you are 
somewhere else. It is a street for strutting. It is a street for luncheon in im- 
peccable French restaurants. It is a street to use when in a hurry, and it isa 
street for dawdling down. It is a street to have friends on at tea-time. I sup- 
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One of the features of upper Park 
Avenue is he Park Avenue Baptist 
astriking new beauty of the Avenue. Church wth its Swiss carillon. 


The Ritz Towe , rising serenely at 
the corner of Fifty-seventh Street, is 


pose a street could be other things . . . but in the immortal words of Ring 
Lardner, “‘ What of it?” 

Late at night, dignity departs not from the reproachless lane. It even lends a 
majesty to the great revolving broom that polishes away imaginary dirt between 
the hours of three and five—invests the functioning of the Street Cleaning Depart- 
ment with the isolated and pink-lit smallness of a Whistler London night. 
Occasionally a flying police car or sometimes a fire engine tears past, lost in the 
black and misty light before the sound is out of your ears—mysterious night- 
riders hastening to a destiny other than their own, disturbing the peace of a street 
too alert ever to give a sense of repose. 

At one time we have known in a single apartment house, a moving-picture star, 
an heiress, a famous amateur athlete, a publisher, an author, and a friend. It 
Was very convenient and we wefe sorry when cornice trouble or a delinquent 
summer or bankruptcy caused them to scatter along the street. Such is this 
flaming street-—widened now until it has become the most colossal thoroughfare 
in flaming Manhattan. It is known the world over. And yet we heard a well- 
groomed and cosmopolitan-looking young lady say one day, “Oh, yes, that’s the 
street next to Madison, isn’t it?”? And she lived in New York! 
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To economize in clothes—have 
them shorter at both ends and 


more diaphanous than ever. 


Earn a little 
money — at 
bridge. 
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Take more exercise 
—violent dancing. 








Stop flirting and 
get married. 





rettes—take 
to cigars. 
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Sports jewelry is increasingly good this season. This “Toile basque,” a heavy striped linen, makes a lovely 


curious bracelet and belt, like a horse's bit, in silver bag for the South. Rosy-beige sides, with clear yellow 





with leather straps, are entirely new and truly smart. next, and a central section of mauve and green stripes. 


A compact and convenient accessory for traveling ts An umbrella, which matches the bag of “toile basque” 
this cylindrical case of pigskin, containing four described above, completes a charming ensemble. The 
curved crystal bottles set around a silver-topped jar. ferrule and tips are polished wood, the handle leather. 


A practical shoe for golf, combining smartness with 

comfort, is made of box calf. It laces with a leather strip Accessories on both pages from 
. . . - . - _ - 4 

tasseled at the end, and is trimmed with perforations. HERMES 
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Amusing and smart, and a great convenience for 
5 5 P 

golfers, is this golf-bag of pigskin, made in miniature 

to hold golf balls. It also contains a side-pocket for tees. 


A charming sports ensemble consists of an envelope- 
purse and belt of pigskin. The purse, which opens 
out flat, has-an unusual fastening of nail-heads. 








A convenience for the woman golfer is a pigskin gauntlet 
cuff, which fastens with a little strap. Two pockets on 
the inside are meant for powder, rouge, and small mirror. 


For the person who craves music wherever he goes, @ 
new red box-calf case for carrying records has a zipper 


fastening, and may be carried by the strap on the arm. 


A modern sports shoe in baby calf with the hair left on. 





The triangles over the instep are in two tones of brown 
patent leather, and a brass ring forms the odd fastening. 
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This pale rose-beige eve- /1) () [. / /) Topaz jewelry is worn 
ning gown with an uneven AN lou l ‘/Uses Weige or a with the golden-beige crépe 


hem-line is of the heavier satin gown shown above 
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new quality of crépe satin. with a circular _ skirt. 
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DEUILLET 


The tendency to use heavier materials 
is shown in this pink moire frock em- 
broidered at intervals with strass stars. the new 





smart 
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A black taffeta frock with a wide hem 
of silver lace has a full skirt with 


hem-line. > 


PARIS NOW DESIGNS FOR PALM BEACH 


(Che Vlid-c eee CAitious Cours a (Seve op 


di 2 or? of the cf 


2 rue de la Paix, Paris. 
HE mid-season collections are now firmly 
established as part of the life of French 
couture, and attract almost as many _ pro- 
fessional buyers as the great showings of 
February and August. They vary somewhat 
in character from year to year; sometimes their 
chief interest lies in indications for the future; 
sometimes, on the contrary, they affirm and 
crystallize modes that have already been in- 
troduced. Their character really depends 
upon whether well-dressed women as a whole 
are pleased with the mode of the moment, or 
whether they are longing to see it modified. 
The winter clothes, first shown to the world 
last August, were quite novel enough to please 
without starting a sartorial revolution. Women 
whose choice is significant have accepted them 
with pleasure and show no indication of desiring 
anything particularly different. So the creators 
of new modes have concentrated on the refining 
and improving of existing characteristics, 
instead of searching passionately for something 
radically new. The result is an unusual 
number of attractive, beautifully proportioned 
and beautifully executed models, which amplify 
and establish existing tendencies rather than 
indicate new ones, 





BY MARJORIE HOWARD 


They are distinguished, as a whole, by a 
continued development of diagonal and asym- 
metric lines used in various ways; by an in- 
tensely interesting handling of materials, both 
as to cut and to detail; and by the continued 
juggling” of fabrics, that is, the employment 
of thin stuffs like thick ones, and vice versa. 
In sports clothes, the fashion of cardigan suits 
continues, with the sweater-coat made of a 
fabric instead of woven, but their newest note 
is the attempted revival of the little cape 
instead of the jacket. This is illustrated in 
the model frem Premet drawn by Luza on 
page seventy. The French designers have also 
core to the employment of flannel for sports 
wear; both the Lanvin ensemble and the Vionnet 
suit drawn by Luza are in this material. 
Rough-surfaced materials, particularly the 
diagonal cheviots, take a more important place, 
especially at Lanvin’s and Worth’s, but we also 
find other houses, especially Lelong, using thin 
broadcloth for cardigan suits. 

In sweater-blouses, the new note at Patou’s 
is the application of diagonal bands, diamonds, 
or zigzags, of the material of the suit, on the 
wide colored bands at the edge of the woven 
sweater blouses. Rubberized crepella and 
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velveteen are utilized, especially by Beer and 
Jane Régny. The three and four-piece costume 
is further developed, notably by Chantal, who 
has a very interesting model, the slim coat in 
dark blue reps, the jacket and frock in toast- 
colored wool etamine—a fcrmer favorite re- 
vived from the past. This model has a most 
unusual hem-line, the coat being cut in jagged 
squares at the edge, corresponding to other 
squares at the hem of the gown, one showing 
below the other. Encrustations and applica- 
tions appear in quantities on sports clothes; 
they are still an in portant feature of the entire 
mode. 

Coats, in general, are slim in appearance, 
though they are more ample in reality than 
they used to be. The tweed coat without fur is 
firmly established for spring. There is a typical 
model from Vionnet on page seventy-three. 
Many others, however, have shawl collars of 
fur, and the tendency toward color matching in 
fur and fabric continues to gain ground. In 
some houses, also, one notes a bias toward the 
flat furs, all sorts of lamb and caracul, or even 
beaver, instead of the long-haired ones, like 
lvnx and fox. There are also gieat numbers of 
coats with one long diagonal rever, sometimes 
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PREMET 


Crépe flamenga, a heavy morocain from Bianchini, a 
great success tn the mid-season collections, is used for this 
costume. The blouse is embroidered and bound in white. 


widening toward the hem, of a flat pelt, or of 
fox. Some of the coats are fur lined, especially 
at Molyneux’s, while some, especially for 
sports or travel, have cape backs, or cape 
sleeves. 

For afternoon, we continue to find both the 
ensemble and the separate frock. Some houses 
prefer the ensemble to match in color if not in 
material; others prefer a real contrast or a 
harmony in two tones of the same shade. In the 
ensembles, the coats are of all lengths, from the 
little jacket which removed shows either a one- 
piece frock or a blouse and skirt, through the 
three-quarter and seven-eighth, to the full- 
length models. The ensemble, on the whole, 
while still strongly represented, is no longer the 

















absolute leader that it was. Coats are so im- 
portant, nowadays, and so expensive, that many 
women prefer to have several gowns to go with 
the same wrap, rather than the one ensemble. 
Patou provides for this taste even in his sports 
costumes, showing two sweater frocks, one light 
in tone and the other dark, with the same coat. 

It is in the afternoon frocks that we realize 
that the cutting of the new models is even more 
scientific and complicated than ever. They 
often seem to be made of innumerable sections. 
At both Patou’s and Premet’s, there are many 
afternoon frocks entirely made up of bands of 
material, graduated in width, sometimes circu- 
lar, sometimes merely cut on the bias and plaited 
here and there. Louiseboulanger shows a 
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PREMET 


Paris is trying to launch the cape to replace the short 
jacket for sports. The above costume of red crepella has 
a jersey blouse of beige with red wool embroidery. 


whole series of double models, a sort of coat 
frock in plain material, thin wool, crépe, satin, 
over frocks of lighter tone and usually in prints 
of small design and conventional character, 
checks, diamonds, or small discreet plaids, both 
print and plain cut in most complicated design. 

In all the daytime collections there is any 
quantity of fine workmanship in the material 
itself, applications, encrustations, tucks, er- 
vures, hemstitching, cording, et cetera. This 
sort of thing is much preferred to so-called 
trimming. At Jenny’s there is a series of en- 
sembles in which the entire coat and frock are 
made up of narrow bands of such material as 
reps mounted in striped effect on georgette. 
Apropos of stripes, it seems surely time that 
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MOLYNEUX 


they came back into general fashion. Horizon- 
tal-striped jerseys, of course, we have had to the 
point of saturation; but it interested me to 
notice in Worth’s collection a black and white 
striped daytime frock, very trim with its white 
chemisette, and also a novel use of beads in 
wide stripes on georgette, for the bodices of 
afternoon and evening gowns. 

In the first winter collections it was the 
evening dresses which gave the most novel 
effect of all. Their swathed hips, or more fitted 
bodices, their subtle draping or their softly 
ample skirts with very uneven hem-lines, won 
an immediate and deserved success with smart 
women. All these features have been refined 
and developed in the models of the mid-season. 










White is still being shown for resort wear. 
above is of heavy white crépe with deep points and inserts 
of the same material applied in a simple modern design. 





The frock 


It is in the realm of evening dress that the 
tendency toward the use of stiffer fabrics, with 
more body than the slimpsy chiffons and 
crépes we have been wearing, is most conspicu- 
ous. Taffeta and moire come under this head, 
and two typical models from Deeuillet showing 
the new handling of them are drawn by Luza 
on page sixty-nine. Crépe satin, so long a 
reigning favorite, finds itself seriously threat- 
ened by the stiffer variety. On page seventy- 
five is Patou’s most significant evening gown, 
a draped affair in thick oyster-white satin, 
the bodice on a diagonal line running to a 
double puff at the side, which, in this more 
inflexible material requires a really masterly 
handling. Real velvet, too, is appearing instead 
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A charming frock is draped at the hip. Tt is of two-tones 
of beige crépe, dark and light. 
from the shoulder is a mid-season note that appears often. 


The scarf-collar falling 


of invariably the transparent variety, which 
causes so much trouble by its fatal tendency 
to crush out of recognition. If the taste for this 
type of fabric develops, we shall come in- 
evitably to a different sort of general silhouette, 
the upper part of the body necessarily more 
closely fitted, on account of the ungainliness 
of folds and wrinkles in the thicker stuffs. 
After all this is merely another case of the swing 
of the pendulum. We have been trying for 
years to get materials down to a shadow of 
themselves, and the culmination has come 
this season in velvets that are like peach-down 
breathed onto chiffon. 

At the moment, satin is undoubtedly the 
leading evening fabric, and the newest thing to 
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say about it is the sudden appearance of the 
color known as “‘honey.”’ We have long had 
evening slippers in these tones, ranging from 
taffy and maple cream, through the faint rosy 
flush of a tea-rose, to a color that is like amber. 
But it is really new to use them for evening 
gowns. These tones, so hard to define, are 
often lumped together under the name of beige, 
but that is a word that covers a multitude of 
tints. Vionnet has a charming satin gown in 
this new evening shade, which is a great success. 
She has also just made for Madame Agnés, the 
milliner, a little evening frock in a creamy, 
yellowy, tea-rose satin, quite snugly fitted in 
the body, and with a softly circular skirt, 
mounted in a sort of wave design. Several of 
Vionnet’s models, even a coat, show this snug- 
ness in the upper part. Patou has a lot of 
evening gowns in these tones. Luza has 
drawn two of them, one in taffeta and the other 
in satin. They are really very different in 
silhouette from the evening gowns of last year. 








Paris is weoring flannel for sports. 
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Lan- 


vin makes this costume in gray flannel, cut 
in diamond sections joined with slot-secams. 


Patou shows them with topaz jewelry very 
effectively. 

For elaborate evening gowns, the all-over 
beaded models are continued; but do not 
imagine that the chiffon gown has been entirely 
superseded. At Chanel’s, for example, my 
vendeuse, Madame Thérése, told me that in spite 
of the success of the beaded gowns, it was the 
chiffon frock which still sold in greatest num- 
bers to important private clients. We cannot 
easily abandon these delightful frocks, any more 
than we can get along without fine lace ones. 
These latter appear in the new collections in 
large variety. They are often more travaillée, 
not quite so rag-like as they were. Chantal 
has made a very charming example, worn by 
Madame Francois Darcy, in a most unusual 
and Chantal-like combination of colors. It is 
called ‘‘Les Groseilles,’”’ and currant-colored 
panels are posed over clear leaf-green, which 
again is over a faint tea-rose. Both white and 
black frocks are still very much seen, and there 


are many light-colored ones, especially pale 
tones of peach (Lelong), absinthe (Jenny), faint 
blues, pale greens, et cetera. Many chiffon 
models have a light tracery of brilliants. Some 
are even shaded; Louiseboulanger has a gown 
in pale green shading to brilliant emerald, with 
a startling touch of bright blue at the top of its 
uneven panels, as exotic as a parrot. Vionnet 
has an unusual frock shaded from faintest pink 
to rose color and then again to smoky beige. 
An interesting Spanish touch, probably the 
result of the Spanish féte at Biarritz, is apparent 
in a few models, notably one of Lanvin’s, with 
black flounces on the skirt, and a triangular 
fichu-shawl of shiny spangles. 

Daytime colors do not show much change as 
yet. The majority of the models, perhaps, are 
dark in tone. Though there is less black, per- 
haps, there is a lot of dark blue (Jenny), dark 
green (Worth), dark brown (Patou). Here and 
there is a note of bright clear red, or one of 
purple (Lanvin, Beer). (Concluded on page 120) 
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Another gray flannel costume, 
From Vionnet, has pin-tucks 
and applications of the same 
fabric trimming the jacket. 





This radiating treatment of 
tucks and fine hemstitching 
is typical of Vionnet. The 
fabric is yellow-peach crépe. 


(Left) Cream and beige mottled 
tweed is fastened with three pol- 
ished red buttons. A typical 
new coat for southern wear. 
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LANVIN: Natural kasha, with matching WORTH: Black broadcloth frock, diagonal 


cravatte, stitched belt, full skirt in front. lines. A crystal drop ornaments one side. 
REGNY: Sports costume, covert coat, VIONNET: Gray flannel sports costume 
lapped-over skirt forming clever culotte. with self-fabric applications and pin tucks. 


JENNY: Frock of navy blue serge. Diagonal REDFERN: Crépe de Chine frock, part of LELONG: Black georgette evening gown 
bands. Collar and cuffs of pink georgette. ensemble, skirt having complicated cut. with diamond embroidery on the edges. 
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BEER: Red crépe, draped in front, with LOUISEBOULANGER: Tiny checked crépe, 
skirt longer in front and the swathed hip. red, bois de rose, and black. New sleeve. 


DQUILLET: Printed frock rose and white, CHERUIT: Starched black chiffon with 
small design. Scallops used in a new way. black Chantilly lace. Irregular hem-line. 


PREMET: Tiny check in black and white DRECOLL: Navy blue rep, open over PATOU: Oyster white heavy satin with 
light-weight wool, bordered with black. chemisette of white matelassé material. double puff and diagonal line of bodice. 
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“She screamed. She wept. She grew hysterical. 
She rang all the bells one after another and back 
again. It was only after the stewardess had 
entered and stood regarding her in astonishment 
that she regained her senses. Holding the urn 
with a dramatic gesture, she cried, ‘You... 
you... What did you do with this urn?’” 
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BY a Bromfield: 


THE URN 


An a fi oo slory . Perfect OC fel, 
 Discstheas — (I) ae of course, on 


HE belonged, people said, to a generation 

which no longer existed; she had been left 
over from it—a curiosity, serene in her own 
sense of devotion and virtue. 

At the tuneral of her husband some said, 
“There was never such a devoted wife before 
in the history of the world. She gave up every- 
thing for him, especially in those last years 
when he lingered for so long. She never left 
his side. . . .” 

Others said, “She is an incubus—that 
woman. She devoured her husband slowly, 
bit by bit. She gave him no peace. He never 
escaped from her for a moment. She suffocated 
him with attentions.” 

It depended, of course, upon the point of 
view. Those of one opinion belonged to the 
Ancient and Immense Society of Those Who 
Enjoy Martyring Themselves; and those of the 
opposite opinion belonged to the Ancient and 
Numerous Society of Those Who Spend Their 
Lives in Escaping the Attentions of Heroic 
Martyrs. All the world belongs either to one 
society or the other. 

It was a splendid and fashionable funeral, 
with the vicar of the American Church reading 
the service, and many members of the American 
Colony (those whose names appeared day after 
day in the social columns of the Paris papers) 
seated about the room. There were Theoso- 
phists present and Christian Scientists and 
Spiritualists and Buddhists and Yogis; for she 
had always found religion “interesting,” and 
having dipped from time to time into twenty 
different varieties, she had made friends in each. 
She believed that she had “‘a genius for friend- 
ship.” People told her that her nature was 
almost too intense. It burned. 


N THE day of the funeral they all sat, 
crowded on tiny gilt chairs, in the salon 
of her house in the Rue Spontini, gathered 
about all that remained on this earth of Horace 
Wimpole, and enveloped in the thick, sickly 
odor of carnations and tuberoses. All that re- 
mained was enclosed in a small bronze urn 
embossed exteriorly with the combined exoteric 
symbols of three religions; for she had planned 
it all with him before he died. During his life 
she had, in her devotion, arranged everything 
for him—his house, his clothes, his habits; his 
very religion changed with hers as she stepped 
from one faith to another. So she had'arranged 
for him after death, firm in the belief that he 
must still be cared for with that devotion for 
which she had been celebrated while he lived. 
The body was cremated. The ashes were to 
be taken by her to America in a special traveling 
case of black and purple made to contain the 
urn. And the urn was to be placed in a rock 
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on the highest part of the land in Arkansas 
where he had been born. Together, before he 
died, they had planned it all, even to the ode 
which she had composed with her own hand— 
an ode already much admired at private hear- 
ings given to certain of those friends who now 
sat about her enveloped in the odor of tuberoses 
and carnations—an ode which began: 


There is no death: one only steps across 


There was to be a ceremony with six virgins 
dressed in white and she herself (also dressed 
in spotless white) would read the ode while the 
virgins placed the urn in the niche of the rock. 
It would be a pagan ceremony, combining 
symbolic features drawn from many religions. 


ITTING in the crowded salon of the Rue 
Spontini, while portions of the Old Testa- 
ment (specially selected by her and including 
the more passionate passages of the Song of 
Songs) were being read, she kept thinking that 
she had given up her whole life to her husband. 
She could say that she had never left his side 
in all the twenty-two years of their married 
life. She had never stirred from his bedside 
during the long months of a mysterious illness 
which none could define—an illness which 
seemed simply to be a slow and beautiful fading 
away into eternal peace and rest. No, she had 
never left him. . . . Even in death she would 
keep his ashes at her side throughout that long 
journey back to Arkansas. 

She sat there at the funeral on a little dais, 
dressed all in spotless white, a bunch of tube- 
roses lying across her bare arms. There was a 
wreath of tuberoses pressed down over her gray 
hair above the nose-glasses. From time to time 
she heard a low murmur of voices and she knew 
what they were saying... . 

“Doesn’t she look lovely and serene? She 
has made death a beautiful thing.” 

At last the service came to an end and, one by 
one, her friends—the Theosophists, the Chris- 
tian Scientists, the Parsees, the Yogis—passed 
by her, pressing for a moment the hand that 
was free of tuberoses. 

Since all that remained of Horace Wimpole 
was ashes, there was no need to hasten the trip 
back to America. She closed the house in the 
Rue Spontini, settled her affairs at the bankers 
for the period of her temporary absence, and 
paid a farewell visit to the American Women’s 
Club to say good-by to her friends. 


URING this period the urn remained on 
the table in the center of the salon, sur- 
rounded always by flowers. On the last day 
she placed it reverently in the specially de- 
signed handbag, entered a taxicab and drove 
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to the boat trai, resolved that the bag should 
never be out of her sight for a moment. 

The trip across began roughly and for three 
days she was forced to keep to her stateroom. 
The urn was taken from its case and placed on 
the shelf at the side of her berth where on 
waking in the night she might reach out and, 
touching it, feel that Horace was still not far 
from her. It was always there before her eyes, 
the eternal symbol of her beautiful and un- 
dying devotion. On the second night she 
even loosened the lid so that if by any chance 
his spirit was contained within it (and she was 
open-minded toward all spiritual possibilities) 
he might come out and find that she had not 
deserted him. On the shelf it was well out of 
reach of the buxom Norman stewardess who 
came twice a day to put the cabin in order. 

On the fourth day she felt a little better and, 
dressing herself all in white with a flowing 
white veil, she went up to the deck for air. It 
was a fine bright day and in the sunlight all her 
boundless, indefatigable energy came flowing 
back. She was certain that people noticed her 
here and there. She even fancied that she 
overheard one or two who must have known 
who she was, discussing her devotion and the 
beauty of Horace Wimpole’s funeral. 

By noon her appetite had completely re- 
turned and she hastened below to make ready 
for lunch. The cabin had been put in order as 
usual. The fruit and the nuts and the stale 
candies sat in a neat row above the washstand. 
Only one thing had been changed. The urn 
no longer stood on the shelf beside the berth. 
It had been touched, violated, moved by the 
profaning hand of the stewardess, and it now 
stood among the fruit and nuts. 


REMBLING at the sight and white as the 

long veil she wore, she crossed and lifted it. 
In her trembling hands the lid slipped and fell 
to the floor. The urn was empty! 

She screamed. She wept. She grew hysterical. 
She rang all the bells one after another and 
back again. It was only after the stewardess 
had entered and stood regarding her in astonish- 
ment that she regained her senses. Holding 
the urn aloft with a dramatic gesture, she 
cried, “You... you... What did you do 
with this urn?” 

The big Norman woman shook with fright. 
When at last she was able to speak, she said, 
“Madame ...I only emptied the cigaret 
ashes out the porthole!” 

“You fool! You idiot! 
husband!” 

She threatened the stewardess with dis- 
missal, with imprisonment. She would sue 
the steamship company. (Concluded on page 116) 
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The late Mrs. James A. Bur 
den braving the storm 





in her bonnet and dolman. 


Mrs. Schuyler Warren (Alice Pinsse), gowned for 
the Vanderbilt Ball. 


From the 
collection of 
Harold Seton 







Mrs. Lucy W. Hewitt, 
caught in a_ photographic 
late Victorian snowstorm. 

Mrs. Charles G. Francklyn and her two children. 
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Mrs. Morcton W. Frewen, who 
was Clara Jerome, the sister 
of Lady Randolph Churchill. 
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The late Mrs. August Belmont 
(née Perry), in one of 
the blizzards of the ’eighties. 
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More and more exclusiveness is becoming 
the keynote of New York’s Mayfair, and 
the ultrasmart Embassy Club, patterned 
along the lines of London’s famous or- 
ganization of the same name, now is the 
fashionable rendezvous for the pedigreed 
Manhattanites and the important pilgrims 
from distant social centers. Beneath the 








Drawn especially for 
WALLACE 
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soft pink rays of the canopy that covers the 
shimmering dance floor at the Embassy 
Club, such notables as Mrs. Vincent Astor, 
Mrs. Marshall Field, Mrs. Graham Fair 
Vanderbilt and Mrs. William Henry Van- 
derbilt may be noted nightly. They, along 
with the other members, have made the 
Embassy Club the new embassy of society. 
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Three photographs by Sherril Schell 
who has revealed a new note in her art, 


oF] in the fascinating comedy, ‘The Com- 
mand to Love.” In her sensational red 
ary aASiV1 
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pajamas she is a bewitching creature. 
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Phoebe Foster is the harassed wife in the 
English melodrama, “Interference.” 
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to its Sinful Ways 


ISCOURAGEMENT wrinkles the brows of those who 

have been trying to improve the morals of the Drama. 
Every method known to evangelism has been exerted by re- 
formers in their attempts to change its habits. Yet it persists 
in wrong-doing. We have pleaded, scolded, threatened, spanked, 
and upon several occasions we have gone so far as to summon 
the police. But the black sheep of the Art family, after making 
promises to be good, always returns to its sinful ways. It 
commits all the crimes from infidelity to arson. It swears, 
drinks, murders, lies, and steals and sometimes it appears in 
public with few, if any, clothes on. As a professional playgoer, 
who has been active in movements designed to reclaim the 
Theater, I am of the opinion that it is hopelessly a scapegrace. 
We may as well abandon our crusades and let it proceed un- 
hindered upon its pleasant journey to 
the devil. 

Being now an ex-missionary I am 
able to wonder how much harm the 
naughty plays bring upon an other- 
wise innocent globe. Are our morals 
really wounded by spectacles of in- 
iquity on the stage? Is the snowiness 
of our garments stained by contact with 
the fallen men and women of the 
Drama? Are eyil. acquaintances cor- 
ruptive, and does exhibited vice, like 
the wandering wind, distribute germs of 
immorality among the virtuous? It has 
been said of Vice that, although it is a 
frightful monster, continuous propin- 
quity to it leads us first to endure, then 
to pity, and then to embrace it as a pal. 
If that judgment is to be relied upon, 
the Stage is but an engine of depravity, 
deserving to be abolished, like liquor, 
by an amendment to the Constitution. 














Cornelia Otis Skinner has established 
herself as a monologist. The Bazar 
was first to hail her over a year ago. 
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All Helen Hayes’ charm and sympathy 
and sincerity appear in “Coquette.” 


A long and glittering pageant of obliquity and indecorum, it 
makes us familiar with the habits of the rogues and felons. 
Over-sexed and bloodthirsty, it parades Life’s infamies before 
us, until we suspect that Hell is empty, and that all the devils 
have moved to Broadway. The cynic who, paraphrasing Mo- 
liére, exclaimed, ‘“ Alas, there is no more naiveté!’’ blames the 

modern theater for the disappearance 

of that fragrant quality from our daily 


lives. 
There are, as you know, two types of 
sin-drama. The most respectable, 


though the least artistic of these, is that 
in which what are known as deviations 
from the path of rectitude result un- 
favorably to the deviators. The cul- 
prits in those plays have a good time 
performing their misdeeds, but always 
you know that Punishment, bearing the 
cudgel of Retribution, stands in the 
wings awaiting his cue. “Crime,” 
“Nightstick,” “Coquette,” “The Rack- 
et,” “Spellbound,” “Broadway,” 
“The Letter,” and “The Trial of Mary 
Dugan” depend upon ill-behavior for 
their prosperity. But, having some 
slight twinges of conscience, they admit 
that evil-doing has its disadvantages. 
The other, (Concluded on page 120) 
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HE subject of dress clothes is 
a difficult but pleasant one, for we 
are reminded that the “big season”’ is 
here. To be sure, one wears evening 
clothes the year round, but during the 
summer months liberties are taken, 
liberties which one would not venture 
to take during the winter season. 
When a man wears formal evening 
clothes, meticulous attention should be 
given to the ensemble. It must be 
smart and perfect in every detail. 
And to make it smart and perfect, 
accessories are most important. They 
should be carefully planned and pur- 
chased, not because they are good 
looking in themselves, but because they 
are correct. With the scheme held to 
black and white only, as it is in evening 
dress, incorrect taste in small 
detail is glaringly noticeable. Perfec- 
tion in cut and smartness of accessories 
effect the 


one 


are the two essentials to 
correct ensemble. 

In London, where many of our evening 
clothes originate, the full-dress tail-coat is never 
more in vogue, because it never is out of vogue. 
In this country there seems to be a growing 
tendency to wear the dinner-jacket instead of 
the full-dress coat, even on more formal oc- 
casions. This, however, is not correct. 

The tail-coat is inching in, and by the time 
the season is under way, the full-dress coat will 
have come into its own, and will be worn by the 
man whom fashion follows, rather than those 
who follow fashion, or shall we say fads? 

The dinner-jacket continues to be worn for 
informal occasions, as at restaurants and stags, 
but for formal wear, the dinner-jacket is in- 
excusable, especially when it makes its ap- 
pearance where women are in formal evening 
gowns. 

Evening clothes shown by the smartest 
tailors this season differ very little from those 
shown last Plain barathea cloth, 
invisible herring-bone, and shadow stripes are 
the leading materials. The barathea is first in 
smartness. For lapels and ball-buttons, a heavy 
brilliant satin is correct, matching the stripes 
of the same material on the trousers. For the 
dinner-suit, unfinished worsted in herring-bone 
and shadow stripe is the accepted material. 

The change in evening overcoats is slight, as 
is indicated in the new model shown here. It 


season. 
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WELL-GROOMED 
MAN 
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is a double-breasted Chesterfield, long in line, 
semi-fitted and made of Saxony twill, with a 
plain velvet collar, peaked lapels, and full 
lining. To be correct, it should fall about five 
inches below the knee. 

There is a possibility of a revival of the 
evening cape, but so far the revival is somewhat 
speculative. 

The single-breasted Chesterfield, silk or 
satin lined, with the collar of the same material 
as the coat, is of course always correct. 

As for the cut of evening clothes, both dress- 
suit and dinner-jacket have undergone very 
little change. If a coat is well cut, it falls in 
place without artificial aid. The coat when 
pulled together should meet, but never should a 
link button or strap be used to hold together 
the sides. Dress-coat and dinner-jacket alike 
are made with a breast pocket in which is 
worn a plain linen handkerchief. The silk 
ones, occasionally seen, are not correct. 

Trousers are cut rather full, hanging straight 
tothe shoe. A few tailors are still making them 
with plaiting at the waist, showing just below 
the waistcoat. This is a matter of choice, 
however. Trousers must hang to the right 
length or an unsightly sag appears. Needless 


to say, suspenders are necessary to insure the 
proper hang. 


As already pointed out, the 
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The correct silk top-hat of the 
moment is banded with broad- 
cloth one and_ seven-eighths 
inches wide. From Knox. An 
Ascot muffler of white jac- 
quard silk. From Tripler. 


brilliant satin stripe has replaced the 
silk braid used on trousers by some 
tailors last season. 

Shirts for dress shown by the best 
shops are of plain or honey-comb piqué. 
If the French cuff is worn, it is usually 
of white linen, even though the shirt 
front is of piqué. The collar is of plain 
white linen, cut with a wide wing. The 
dress collar of piqué, worn by a few, is 
not to be mistaken as smart or correct. 

With the dress-coat a plain white 
single-end butterfly tie of the same 
material as the shirt front is smartest, 
although one does see many real bows 
with all four ends showing. The one- 
end tie is very good this season. The 
tie worn with the dinner-jacket should 
be of the same material as the lapels 
on the jacket and always black, as 
should the waistcoat. There is a 
tendency among the younger set to 
wear a white waistcoat, and even a 
white tie, with the dinner-jacket, but 
this should not be taken as a new 
trend, nor is it correct in any sense of the word. 

The only time a gentleman wears jewelry is 
when he isin evening clothes. Mother-of-pearl or 
platinum buttons and links to match, with plain 
pearl studs, are correct. When a watch-chain is 
worn, it should be of platinum, or platinum and 
pearl. The plain platinum, however, is in 
better taste. 

The silk top-hat is of course the only one to 
wear with the full dress-suit. Occasionally, 
one does see an opera hat worn with the dress 
coat at the theater. A number of hats may be 
worn with the dinner-jacket. In London 
many men are wearing the black Homburg 
hat. The smart shops there are also showing a 
black raw-edge felt and a felt with a ribbed 
silk under the brim. The smartest of all, though, 
to wear with dinner clothes is the opera hat. 
It is most convenient and quite correct. 

Hosiery for evening wear is of course always 
black. Black ribbed silk hose are being shown 
as new, with or without clocks. Those without 
the clock or embroidery are in better taste. 

Shoes do not change much in last. With full 
dress one may wear low patent-leather oxfords 
for dancing, calf-skin or patent pumps. With 
dinner clothes, plain calf-skin is worn. 

“Syl” will be glad to answer letters of inquiry 
from readers, sent in care of Harfter’s Bazar. 
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Newer models of the formal eve- An overcoat of Saxony twill has 
ning suit have’ the tails cut | a velvet collar. The correct 
length, shown here, is five inches 
below the knee. The fabric is 
dark oxford gray or black. Suits 
and coat are from Edouard. 


longer, so that they come well 
below the knee, like the one 
shown above, of barathea cloth, 
with lapels of brilliant satin. 


A dinner-jacket with the general 
high waist-line effect has brilliant 
satin peaked lapels and collar. 
The relation of the “V” line of 
the coat to the waistcoat is 
important for absolute smartness. 


Ash gray is used for the new felt 
hats, bound with gray and banded 
with black. This shows the cor- 
rect crown, five and seven-eighths 
inches high, and the brim, two and 
one-half inches wide. From Knox. 


























(Left) Over a blouse of yellow 
jersey and crépe and a plaited 
skirt of yellow silk, are worn a 
coat and scarf of yellow and 
green jersey. FromJay-Thor pe. 


This loose top-coat, to be worn 
with any sort of simple sports 
frock or over a cardigan costume, 
is made of beige chamois, by 


Louiseboulanger. Jay-Thorpe. 


ALM BEACH is one of the perfect settings 

in the world for sports clothes. Not only 

the background, but the life one leads there 
demands the sophisticated carefully thought-out 
type of sports costumes that have been de- 
veloped through seasons of testing, elimination, 
and testing again. Every successful sports 
costume of the moment has a long line of 
experiment and careful cultivation behind it. 
Exactly the correct fabrics have been found 
for the various types of the sports costume. 
Knitted fabrics have been developed to the 
point of perfection. Kasha has taken on new 
weights and textures, crépe has obligingly be- 
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come heavy and flat or has become a woolen 
fabric for the sake of making light top-coats 
to go with silk crépe frocks. Then there is the 
long line of “five ounce” woolen fabrics that 
are five or less ounces to the yard and appear in 


Sleeveless red slip-on sweater 
Srom Patou, over white crépe 
sports frock. From B. Altman. 
Blue and white dotted frock 
made of scarfs. Bonwit Teller. 


(Top) Jacket and skirt of blue- 
gray Rodier fabric, over flesh- 
colored angora and crépe blouse. 
(Right) Same blouse with an- 
other skirt. Bergdorf-Goodman. 


cheviot, whipcord, tweed, and other classic 
smart weaves. These fabrics have added to 
the gradual refinement and sophistication of 
the sports mode until this type of costume is 
the chief preoccupation of all the designers. 

The cardigan costume has become one of the 
permanent features of the sports mode. It 
started as a double sweater costume with a 
knitted skirt. Now it is developed in different 
fabrics, such as light tweed skirt and cardigan 
jacket worn with a knitted jersey blouse, or 
heavy raw silk with a silk jersey sweater, or wool 
crépe with wool crépe “sweater” made in- 
teresting with application of modern design. 
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An odd example of the vogue 
for white is this white piqué 
“cardigan” suit with a white 
eyelet embroidery blouse and 
patent-leather belt. Jay-Thor pe. 


Yellow crépe is used for this 
sleeveless sports frock. The 
scarf, edged with dull orange, 
appliqué of silver, 
black, and orange. From Best. 


has an 


Top-coats made to harmonize with rather 
than exactly match a frock are smart in three- 
quarter or seven-eighth lengths as part of 
another type of Palm Beach ensemble. These 
are of kasha, of kashmir jersey, of flannel, and 
raw silk, made very simply in true top-coat 
fashion. They are smartest in white, oyster 
White, pale grayish pink, pale yellow, deep 
cream, and faded rose, or faded bluish rose. 
All of the smartest Palm Beach colors are this 
season slightly passé and pale in tint. The 
high-keyed sports colors are rarely seen. 
White is extraordinarily smart. 

Many crépe and printed frocks are made to 
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go out chaperoned only by a scarf of self- 
fabric, made long and narrow or cut on the old 
and newly revived Deauville square, which is 
one of the hardest things in the world to wear, 
but persists in spite of the fact that it makes 
nine women out of ten look as if they had no 





With an old blue angora jersey 
skirt 
of Indian cashmere is worn a 
blue and white silk broadcloth 
shirt. 


sweater and matching 


From Mrs. Franklin. 


Black and white polka-dotted 
silk makes the skirt, and white 
silk Shantung the blouse, of this 
two-piece frock. The high neck 
is part of scarf. From Dobbs. 


necks, no matter how it’s tied or what smart 
brooch fastens it to which shoulder. The new 
Palm Beach frocks often have a scarf that 
fastens on one shoulder and flutters behind in a 
point or two and gives a touch of formality to 
an otherwise perfectly plain frock. 

Last year’s sleeveless frock has reappeared, 
and so has the sleeveless cardigan, worn over a 
long-sleeved frock. Printed silk frocks are 
smart, but the figures are nearly all small 
geometric designs or stripes or coin dots. The 
“pretty” floral pattern is a bit too feminine 
and fancy for the carefully groomed sports 
mode of this year’s Southern season. 
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(Extreme left) Worth makes this 
suit of wool jersey with contrasting 
inserts for his smart clients, who have 
the same model in many different 
vivid colors. From Franklin Simon. 


The simple crépe bathing-suit with a 
V-neck is worn by many smart Eu- 
ropean women who do not choose to 
wear jersey. Susanne Talbot makes 
this in old blue. From Bonwit Teller. 


(Large figure) Mary Nowitsky has 
an original touch in this dark blue 
taffeta suit, stitched with green. In- 
stead of a skirt, it has “shorts” cut 
wide. From Saks—Fifth Avenue. 


(Figure in rear) Patou makes this 
with a white silk jersey top and red 
trunks. From Bonwit Teller. An- 
other Worth suit is of white jersey with 


inset lines. From Franklin Simon. 
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Patou makes this boyish type of suit 
with shorts and bodice in many 
colers. From Bonwit Teller. The 
; striped suit is in shades of blue wool 
jersey. From Saks—Fifth Avenue. 


Sand-colored crépe is used for the 
wide “vagabond”’ trousers and the 
surplice waistcoat top of these beach 
pajamas worn under a blue crépe 
jacket. From Saks—Fifth Avenue. 





An ensemble for beach wear is white 
jersey with sigzag inserts in a soft 
shade of blue, worn under a blue 
jersey ca pe with a white lining and blue 
sigsag inserts. From Jay-Thorpe. 


Extraordinarily effective is this Patou 
silk jersey suit of dark blue with 
bands of deep purple and rose on the 
skirt and an embroidered decorative 
Bonwit Teller. 









monogram. From 
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Over a@ green and white 
printed sleeveless frock for Pa 
lunch and afternoon wear 
at Palm Beach is worn a 
coat of soft green angora 
jersey. Franklin Simon. 


Chiffon in black, white, and 
chartreuse, made into a 
wo-piece sports frock worn 
with a _ chartreuse-colored 
Stitched velveteen coat. 
From Helen Morrison. 
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| Another example of the ex- 

| tremely smart scarf frock 

| ts made of blue and white 
printed scarfs, with a wide 

y plain purple-red border. 
From Bergdorf-Goodman. 
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Printed crépe in green and 
white, accented with black, 
is used for this simple frock 
made with a white georgette 
vest and a suéde belt. 
From Bergdorf-Goodman. 


Pale yellow, so good this 
Season, is used in soft an- 
gora jersey by Martial et 
Armand, to make this un- 
usual frock with a draped 
jabot. From B. Altman. 


Marcel Rochas insets three 
Shades of blue crépe in an 
unusual white crépe frock, 
which resembles a_ bolero 
costume, but ts really one 
piece. From Bonwit Teller. 
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(Left) An evening ensemble 
designed by Miss E. M. A. 
Stetnmets has a frock of nude 





satin with crystals and 
rhinestones. The embroidered 
velvet wrap with sable shades 
from light to dark peach. 


(Below) Another evening en- 
semble designed by Miss 
Stetnmets, is made of flesh- 
pink crépe and chiffon with 
rhinestone trimming. Alter- 
nating tiers of the two ma- 
terials are used for the gown. 
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Models from 
STEIN AND BLAINE 














































(Above) White continues to 
be an outstanding color of 
the present evening mode. 
This very soft chiffon frock 
designed by Lelong is cm- 
H broidered with sprays of 
white silk floss and crystal. 


Satin ts now one of the most 
popular materials for the 
evening. Worth designed the 
gown shown at the right. It 
is of beige satin, cut in a very 
clever manner with the short 
and long back movement. 


Models from 
BERGDORF GOODMAN 
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The clever staircase, whose symmetrical 
line is broken to give an unusual wavy effect, 
winds up from the Italian reception hall. 


The cozy library with its 7 'y bound 
books and distinguished family portraits 
is a@ symphony of warm, rich color. 
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The drawing-room is perfect in detail. Exquisite 
Japanese panels in soft umber shades by Jan Juta, the 


famous English artist, are framed by the unstained 


walnut woodwork. Narrower panels of simulated old 
glass reflect the subtle blending of many different colors. 


Photographs 
by 
Mattie 
Edwards 
Hewitt 
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Hangings by Wanamaker H 
Mrs. Somerset Maugham 
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* ANY one may have a perfect 

house — nowadays,” cries 
any American of fabulous wealth. 
But take away this vital 
resource and there are left only 
three of our outstanding char- 
acteristics: uncertain taste, fitful 
effort, and no time to be wasted 
on details. So we have the pro- 
fessional decorators doing an amaz- 
ing business, with results that are 
good, bad, or indifferent. The work they accomplish is usually 
correct. Yet behind it one will look in vain for a note of in- 
spiration. 

But Mr. Schuyler Livingstor Parsons’ house is, indeed, an 
inspiration. It is an old New York mansion on East Seventy- 
second Street, completely remodeled, and represents a mini- 
mum expenditure of money and a maximum expenditure of 
rare taste and tireless effort, even to the most minute detail. 
He has created an atmosphere of tranquillity and leisured 
livableness that is almost unbelievable in the midst of New 
York’s roar and racket. Although the owner has been in the 
house scarcely a month, there is not an obvious new note 
about it, but rather it gives the impression of having been lived 
in for many years. 

The secret of this mellowed atmosphere is the perfect blend- 
ing of priceless inherited American and English antiques with 
treasures from the Latin countries and the Orient, picked 














A rare Chippendale mirror is 
hung against the gay apple- 
green walls of the dining-room. 
The decorative Chinese panels 
are gorgeous museum pieces. 


A delightful little nook in the 
dining-room is used for break- 
fast or very intime dinners 
and contains a unique 
collection of porcelain birds. 





up on world-wide travels. After 
all, any good room in any of the 
famous houses isn’t an accurate 
reproduction of a particular period. 
Those families have been in a 
position to indulge their taste for 
generations and to collect beautiful 
things from all over the globe. 
The essociations of collecting are 
more precious to them than the 
intrinsic values cf the pieces. 

From the street you step down five steps into the reception- 
lobby which is a miniature living-room in its completeness and 
considered comfort. The lovely old Italian furniture is up- 
holstered in white leather, the doors are red, outlined in the 
same dark marble of the floors—a vivid contrast to the white 
plaster walls. Then up a winding staircase to the drawing- 
room door, and there you pause in sheer delight. Within is 
absolute harmony. The tones and colors seem to melt to- 
gether. The room is built. around a marvelous sixteenth- 
century Japanese screen which is used as a large decorative 
panel across one side of the wall. Smaller panels have been 
created by taking parts of the original screen and with colored 
inks working them into a striking synthesis. 

Directly across the hallway from this subtly restrained 
drawing-room you descend several steps into the dining-room, 
brilliant with Chinese panels of birds and flowers. These re- 
markable works of art were found (Concluded on page 142) 


CLINTON 
RUSSELL 
Associate Architects 
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gold-colored fox fur. 


MODELE DEPOSE 


18 rue Vaneau, Paris. 

NGELA ANGELICA comes over from London regularly 
every month to spend a couple of days at the Meurice. 

Her high-powered car, painted bright yellow, awaits her at Bou- 
logne, from where, dressed all in white leather, she drives herself 
all the way to Paris. On arriving, she invariably calls me up. 

‘Hullo! Yes, it’s I!” 

“Christmas shopping! Yes, how true! The most trying 
time of the year! Gifts for indifferent people at specific dates. 
A most barbaric institution! 

“Please come round to the Meurice at once. I must consult 
you—need your guiding hand. There are thirty-seven Christ- 
mas gifts to be bought. What have you to suggest as novel 
presents? Tell me what to get!” 

“Especially nothing that might be useful. The superfluous 
only gives p'easure! For instance, a woman is enraptured by 
the gift of an exotic-looking elephant, but will hardly find it 
worth while to be grateful for a dozen pairs of the most beauti- 
ful stockings.” 

“What about bags? Shall I get one for Violet? Or would it 
be considered a useful present?” 

“Handbags are an exception to the rule. Every supple- 
mentary one is a welcome addition.” 

“Sable? Chinchilla?” 

“Tf classed as useful or as extravagant luxury?” 

“Ts this a riddle, or are you making fun of me?” 

“Every one is aware, that since moleskin and rabbit have 
become commodities, meant to keep one warm, more valuable 
furs are superfluous and should consequently be termed 
extravagant luxury!” 

“Not even the most elegant woman in the world, believe me! 
speaks of sable as of a commodity.” 
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“Gloves? Why, quite obsolete as gifts. Since they are 
considered costly accessories they have lost their value as 
offerings. 

“T know. During the Victorian era, a box of gloves was 
considered a genteel homage of admiration. Alas, /empi 
passati! Those were the days when costly gifts were thought 
disrespectful and entirely too familiar—the kind of reticence 
quite unfashionable to-day! (Don’t cut us off, Mademoiselle!) 
One thing more—whatever you do, remember there are supersti- 
tions. Certain gifts must be avoided.” 

“How tiresome!” 

“What seems preposterous to you is of importance to others. 
However, haven't you ever heard of lucky or unlucky presents?” 

“Cf course, I have. And what is it I must avoid?” 

“Handkerchiefs for one, even though they are merely un- 
advisable. Umbrellas and sunshades, on the other hand, are 





inadmissible.” 

“Flowers, too?” 

“Why, certainly! In some instances they are by no means 
the sweet and harmless tokens of friendship. Superstitions, 
remember, vary, according to countries. Heather, for instance, 
considered lucky in England, is porte malheur in France, 
while branches of May blossoms which are not tolerated inside 
the house in England are a superstition quite unknown in 
France. It is unlucky to be given green parrakeets, or white 
doves, while black cats are considered lucky in almost every 
country, unless, of course, they viciously cross one’s path 
while motoring! You wish to know if a cat is a suitable wedding 
present for a cousin of yours? Well, hardly! (Please, Made- 
moiselle, don’t cut me off!)” 

“Talking of wedding presents reminds me of the Yvonne de X 


marriage. Did you notice the quality of her presents? They 
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disclosed not only the bride’s social position, but also her future prospects! Oh, 
no! Quantity never implies quality. It is only of importance to have one’s 
present figure prominently at the reception. Mine looked magnificent between 
the Duchess of R.’s ash-tray and Lady Z.’s salad bowl.” 

“ Aren’t wedding presents, in most cases, merely a fee in exchange for an 
invitation? Making sure of being included among those present? Why call 
me cynical? On the contrary, I feel quite romantic. Am I not one of the few 
who still consider flowers to be the most distinguished way of paying homage 
to a beautiful woman? In their evanescent beauty, to my mind, lies the short- 
lived pleasure they procure—their value and their charm! The unappreciative 
woman who prefers tawdry bibelots to the magnificence of flowers knows little 
about true refinement. Here is an amusing incident—the story of a pair of 
Sévres vases I presented to a ladv.” 

At this point, alas, we were finally interrupted, cut off, and Angela Angelica, 
alas, never heard my story! I, nevertheless, feel as if I owe it to my readers 
to go on with my narration. It’s quite instructive and shows how careful one 
should be in the bestowing of gifts. 

A wealthy woman, well-known to all of us, never buys a present, vet always 
manages to send costly gifts to al! her friends. How she does it? Why, by 
entertaining most nights of the week. Most people are indebted to her. They 
owe her civilities. The lady is called Anna, a fact she takes care to remind her 
friends of, when her nameday “la Ste. Anne” comes around. 

“Don’t dare to send me flowers,” she says. “They last but a day. It’s money 
wasted. Send me a trifle. Anything will do.” 

Her “mere trifles.”” however, are always valuable, and have their moment 
of glory in the lady’s many glass cabinets. There they remain until they are 
relegated to obscure closets where, in retirement, they acquire, besides service- 
able value, a sense of novelty. Carefully packed, a year or two later they are, 
during the gift season, dispatched to friends. 

Some time ago, I sent “ Madame Anna,” as I shall call her, a pair of Sévres 
vases. Two years later, forgetting I had offered them to her, she sent one of 
them back to me, with wishes for a Merry Christmas. 

The second vase had evidently been sent to Mrs. Y., who, having decided 
to follow her friend’s methods, favored me, twelve months after, with the second 
of my Sévres vases, thus recompleting my original set! Isn’t it amusing to 
think those ornaments should have furnished all three of us with an opportunity 
of being both civil and generous to each other? The pair of vases now decorate 
my mantlepiece. 

Angela Angelica and I next met for a quiet luncheon at the ‘ Maisonette,” 
Prince Youssoupofi’s Russian restaurant, for caviar, “ Blini’s,”’ ** Pojarsky,” 
and a glass of vodka! As smart as ever, was my first impression. Up-to- 
date, with the necessary touch of personal originality, without which even 
the most perfectly turned-out woman nowadays passes inapercuc in Paris, 
for to be well dressed and look lovely is in 1927 almost within any woman’s 
reach. 

As the saying goes: “Where every one is somebody, then no one’s anybody!” 
For an expert in women’s dress to be still impressed by an individual woman’s 
special elegance is, in these days of standardized smartness, an achievement of 
which any woman may be proud. 

Angela Angelica, for instance, coming into a restaurant, causes most men, 
for whom details of women’s clothes are a sealed book, to take notice. They, 
none of them, realize what she actually wears. They merely know she is beauti- 
fully dressed. She is harmonious. And what else is harmony in a woman’s 
appearance other than the intelligent assembly of suitable garments? 

Angela Angelica appeared to be dressed in an olive green, patterned velvet 
coat and skirt, novel both in style and cut. The skirt, apparen‘'y slim looking, 
had most of its fulness brought to the front. Her short box-coat, lined and 
collared with tan-colored fur, displayed an absinthe chiffon blouse and two 
large strings oi pearls, closely fitting her neck. With this, she wore a dark 
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green Reboux “mise en lis,” with its very full, even if only two-inch-high 


aigrette fastened by an upstanding jade ornament. 

“How well this hat suits you!” 

“Does it? Lucienne says it’s becoming to very few, though it’s universally 
adopted and being worn by all and everybody! Mostly copics, I should say, 
for it never looks twice the same.” 

“True. I’ve seen it look medieval, while on you it seems pure Louis XV.” 

Enter Violet, who purposely lingers at the door, evidently in order to be 
admired. She has removed her wrap, and appears in wine-red taffeta, with a 
gray jade necklace, and a black ciré gauze muffler about her throat. Her almost 
large hat of dark red felt is abruptly turned back from the forehead, and she 
carries a large black velvet bag with a ruby, emerald, and sapphire clasp. Made 
up pale, her ash-blonde hair divined rather than seen, she combines spiritual 
charm with a modern fashionable appearance! 

She joins us, and has much to say about her morning’s fittings—Louisebou- 
langer, Patou, Chantal and Reboux. No wonder she kept us waiting. 

All during luncheon, Angela Angelica amused us by her clever and unexpected 
remarks. Among other things, she told us of her plans for a costume party 
scheduled to take place after Christmas. A few words as to Angela Angelica’s. 
or rather Lady Angleford’s, personality and setting might here be of interest. 
Thoroughly up-to-date, she belongs to the type of Englishwoman who combines 
with an aristocratic mind, democratic views of the most ultramodern kind. 
Social discipline of any sort is thoroughly distasteful to her, yet she is sociable 
and an excellent hoste: 

Her home is Castle Angleford. Medieval of aspect outside, its interior is 
typically herself. Imagine harmonies of cream and gold, with additional touches 
of bronze, ebony, and silver. Magnificence achieved by space, the result of 
climination. Blessed with a sense of selection, she instinctively discriminates 
between what is original and the bizarre. Objects of value appeal to her 
merely because of the:r rare quality, much more so than because of their scarce- 
ness. Her Greek statuary and Egyptian antiquities, for instance, are chosen 
with intelligence, as is her collection of iridescent glass, unearthed in Asia Minor, 
Syria, and Egypt. One of her many talents comprises the knowledge of handling 
such treasures, and of how to deprive them of their glass-case atmosphere. She 
uses valuable museum pieces as most other women would an assortment of 
cigaret cases, or sets of funny porcelain animals. 

Curious are the floors of Castle Angleford, most of them being of inlaid ala- 
baster. These surfaces are lit by strong bulbs from underneath, resulting in 
juminous floors on which life-sized deer, leopards, and tigers—all of them in 
green bronze—seem to tread their way among white bear skins and black and 
cream Moroccan rugs. Most hangings are of gold tissue. And there are but 
few actual seats, merely a number of very large divans with gold, bronze, and 
cream satin cushions. 

The fair chatelaine’s interest in life is principally centered on organizing 
either a party, a yachting trip, or a charity entertainment, and her views on 
such subiects are always worth listening to. Among other items of interest 
she told us of during luncheon, in connection with her proposed Christmas 
entertainment, she disclosed to us that only the preliminaries of a party thrflled 
her; “the realization of even the most carefully planned entertainment generally 
falls short of expectations.” 

“Just as my enjoyment of pretty clothes,” she said, “only really lasts while 
they are in the making. Completed, they invariably disappoint me.” 

Because of her reputation as a hostess it is always interesting to hear what 
she has to say on the subject of entertaining. She is certainly right in telling 
us that “only after one has carefully realized and noted one’s guests’ tastes 
and distastes, likes and dislikes, has one a chance of becoming a perfect hostess,” 
or that, “Only if entertaining entertains the hostess is there a chance of her 
parties entertaining the guests!” 

Another thing I remember Angela Angelica to have said is that no party can 
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ever be really successful unless it has given the hostess sleepless 
nights to organize. Over coffee there was much talk of who 
should or should not be bidden to her féte! Angela Angelica 
finally concluded she had reached the stage where she could 
be permitted to exclude the people who expected an invitation 
as a matter of course in favor of others for whom a party was 


’ 


synonymous with “fun.” She said she considered a party in 
one’s home should consist of friends only, not of strangers! 
The necessary padding, she thinks, should merely be figura- 
tion, “bits of atmosphere,” as she called it—individuals 
invited because of decorative qualities—their looks, their 
clothes, or their jewels. People one may be willing to invite, 
but would not care to know. In spite, or because, of such 
restrictions, Lady Angleford’s entertainments somehow are 
invariably brilliant. 

“Now, let’s discuss my party, and, more particularly, my 
costume!” Angela Angelica said. “Let’s get inspiration 
from past successes. You and I together have been wonderful 
so often. Why not again? Do you remember my representing 
the Sun? A blaze of gold with diamond rays, designed by 
Bakst, while you were the Universe in azure velvet and stars? 
And the year after at the Duchess’s party, when we all of us 
were made up as rock crystal figures, with faces powdered in 
greenish diamanté, wearing translucent cellophane garments 
over silver foundations? Marvelous costumes they were, in- 
spired by valuable Chinese figures, and executed by Madame 
Vionnet in person, by Madame Wormser of Chéruit, and others! 
Wasn’t my costume, the Goddess Kwannon, with her base of 
lotus leaves, made of wired sheets of cellophane, astounding?” 





“You certainly looked marvelous, but weren’t you even 
more magnificent the year after as a famous beauty at Napoleon 
the Third’s court, ‘La Comtesse de Castiglione,’ when I 
appeared as Metternich in white satin breeches and a tight- 
fitting sapphire blue velvet tailcoat, wearing innumerable 
glittering decorations on my coat?” 

“Yes, we were both wonderful that night. It’s quite true, 
nothing could have been more beautiful than my Worth 
costume, with its voluminous crinoline, copied from an 1860 
painting of the Empress Eugénie! The quality of the gold 
brocade, with its floral design, the innumerable flounces of metal 
lace and the garlands of violets, are still vividly in my mind! 
Do you remember what a blaze of diamonds I was? How I 
sparkled? How wonderful was my string of pearls the size of 
walnuts, and my diadem, copied from the one given to the 
Empress Eugénie by the Ville de Paris as a wedding gift! 

“At this same entertainment, you, Violet, as the ‘Pope’s 
Golden Rose,’ were a vision! Your widely distended skirt, com- 
posed entirely of golden petals, short enough to disclose your 
knees in front, and forming an immense train of petals, sweeping 
behind you, was most amusing. There was no bodice, merely 
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ropes of gilt pearls encircled you, and on your head you wore 
a small white wig and one single, large golden rose, rising high 
up into the air!” 

“What a sight I must have been,” remarked Violet. 

“Not at all, but the costume wasn’t half as becoming as 
the one you wore at the Valmond party,” Angela Angelica 
went on to say. “Don’t you remember appearing as ‘La 
Dame aux Camellias,’ the ‘Camille’ of the future, period 
1960? Black satin breeches, a white satin waistcoat, and a 
black velvet dress-coat, fastened in front with diamond buttons. 
Your long swallow-tails formed a train, and were lined with 
flounces of white chiffon which stood out all the way down. 
A man’s very high top hat, encircled with a diamond band, 
on your head, and clusters of cimellias on your hip. I remember 
thinking you displayed genius in wearing with this masculine 
get-up a pearl necklace on your bare neck. It was all delight- 
fully incongruous and you certainly looked lovely.” 





ALEX 


“So did Cyril,” Violet added, “who, I now remember, 
escorted me, dressed in white satin evening clothes, a black 
Chantilly lace dress-coat and a high white top hat. How amus- 
ing it all was!” 

“You are, both of you, so carried away by pleasant reminis- 
censes,”’ I now interrupted, “that we haven’t as yet been told 
of Angela Angelica’s own party. What is it to be?” 

“A series of visions. I shall, myself, represent a magician, 
fantastic and bizarre, who will compel the most famous per- 
sonalitics in history to appear at his bidding. My decisions as 
to costumes shall be final. Remember this is not a fancy- 
dress ball, but a carefully arranged costume entertainment. 
Specially selected people will represent certain characters, 
while I wish none of my other guests to appear in costume. 
Fifteen of my friends are to be ‘visions,’ and fifteen others 
shall be dressed in eighteenth-century costumes. ‘These will 
constitute my retinue! 

“This retinue is to be seated on armchairs, disposed in a 
semi-circle, and it is for them my magic wand is supposed to 
evoke the shadows of the past. Behind each armchair shal! 
stand a powdered lackey, in yellow and silver livery, holding 
a lighted candelabrum. 

“You ask about my own costume. It’s a mystery, of course. 
However, in strict confidence, let me tell you, that I plan to 
represent a courtier at the court (Concluded on page 125) 
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Hollywood— On the following afternoon Murray drove out to the home of Alice Winsome.” 


THE GIRL EVERYBODY KNEW 
FE Ave wisitsatas adage: Ww he Besa 


CONCLUSION 


N THE Milan station Ruby bought a copy 

of the Paris Chicago Tribune and sat down 
at a table in the buffet. The Rome Express 
was not due for an hour. As she scanned the 
head-lines she read: 
YANK STUDENT IS DECORATED IN 

FLORENCE 

MURRAY JONES RECEIVES CROSS OF CINZANO 
FLORENCE, May 2 (A. P.) Murray Jones, 
twenty-two-year-old American student of 





Rome—**Cipriano deposited a sack of coins 
in the carriage and returned for another.” 
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Cambridge University, was the hero of 
Florence to-day. As thousands cheered, 
Mayor Luigi decorated him with the order 
of Cinzano in the Piazza Vittorio Emanuel 
this afternoon. 

Ten days ago Jones, after a furious 
battle, succeeded in capturing single-hand- 
ed two of the most notorious criminals in 
Europe. 


Ruby was conscious of a feeling of exhilara- 
tion, of pride. “I never realized he had it 


in him,” she thought. She read on: 


Before the ceremonies Jones was the 


guest of honor at a luncheon given by 
the Hands Across the Sea Society at the 
British Consulate. Among those who 
spoke were British Consul Ayre, Ameri- 
can Consul Voyde, Sir Alan Tweedie, 
Monsignor Certion, the Countess of 
Grantchester, Baron Long, Canon 
Chase, Lady Muriel Fortescue, Vis- 
count Channing, Rev. Robert McKay, 
the Hon. J. Walter Gates, Doctor 
Daniel Moriarty, and Senator Forman 
Johnston. 

During the speeches it was plainly 
evident that Jones is still suffering from 
the effects of his injuries. Several 
times he appeared to be in acute agony. 
He responded graciously, 
when called upon for a speech. 

“My ears fairly buzz from what you 
have all said about me,” he said. “I 
only did what all of you would have 
done. Reverend Doctor McKay asked 


BARTON MADE THE DRAWINGS 


however, 


me if I had any message for the boys ind 
girls of America. 

“T think I can best answer that question 
by quoting part of a dispatch from the 
States which I recently read. An actress, 
now retired, who resides most of the 
year in Paris and whose beauty retains 
a chiseled perfection despite her age, gave a 
talk before the Palm Beach Woman’s Club. 
‘If you would succeed, and remain forever 
young,’ she said, ‘have a clean mind and 
pure thoughts.’” 

When questioned by a representative of 
the Associated Press, Jones said that he 
was a western boy and an orphan. He 
stated that early in life he encountered 
many hardships and that he does not know 
how he ever worked his way through pre- 
paratory school and college. 

“T have lived,” he said, “literally on 
my nerve.” 


Ruby tore out the article and tucked it in 
her passport. She called a waiter and ordered a 
bottle of white wine. Murray, she thought, was 
amusing; he was a good drinker; and he was 
affectionate, very. Like Edward, Duke of 
Newmarket, he was a roller, a high roller. 
Edward lay somewhere along the Somme. And 
after this Florentine business, Murray was no 
longer just “College,” she decided; he was 
eligible to be the third musketeer. Too bad he 
was so much younger than she. But what of it? 
She was going to Rome, maybe to take the veil. 
Feeling mighty blue. 

A train thundered into the station. She 
glanced at her watch. Too early for the Rome 
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Chicago—‘On reaching the roof Ruby was surprised to find a crew 


of several hundred men working on an immense electric sign.” 


Express. Passengers crowded into the buffet. 
“Ruby!” 


She turned quickly. It was Murray. 


“QO, sire.’ she tore a corsage that the Mahara- 
jah had given her from her dress. ‘‘ From the 


American school girls of Paris to the Prince of 
5 


Wales.” 


| “Your mascara’s running.” 

) “I’m weeping for joy.” 

5 “Are you going to Paris?” 

, “No, Rome. You must have had quite a 


time in Florence. I’ve just been reading about 
ge 

“Yes, but don’t I look awful in this black 
shirt? Present from Mussolini.” 
“Why not send him some red flannels? 





” 








“Say, how about going up to Paris? We’ve 
got half an hour.” 

“No. I’m going to Rome.” 

“How long will you be there? I’ve only got 
about six more weeks at Cambridge and then 
I’m going back to America. We ought to have 
a few parties before I leave.” 

‘T’ll be there a long while. 
nun.” 

“You’ve been reading Casanova.” 

“What are you going to do when you get 
home?” 

“T’m going to write. 

“T mean, what kind of work?” 

“Well, they say there’s a great demand for 
postal-card tinters, and, of course, you know 


I’m going to bea 
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window-dressing is not a crowded field.” 

“How about a little drink?” 

“Not a bad idea.” 

“Tt’s on me.” 

“You won’t come up to Paris?” 

“No.” 

“How about coming over to England before 

leave—or I’ll meet you in Paris?” 

“Might.” 

“Why all the remorse to-night?” 

“Just the blues.” 

“Let’s drink up. 

to my train.” 
“And mine’s about due. 
Ruby paid for the drinks, and they went 

through the gate and (Continued on page 122) 
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I’ve got to be getting back 
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(Top) White suéde walking- (Top) A sports shoe of 
shoe with lizard trimming. : white suéde with black patent- 
From Saks-Fifth Avenue. leather trimming. From 
(Middle) An afternoon san- Henning. (Middle) This 
dal has a cloth vamp with oxford is of white suede and 
cross-stitch embroidery. I. has bright green tip and 
Miller. (Bottom) This shoe saddle. From Delman. 
is of green satin kid and (Bottom) A_ gray suéde 
vasha cloth with gold ‘ oxford has a heel and saddle 
thread design. Vida Moore. of lizard. From I. Miller. 
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(Top) Another slipper by 
Scavini is of gold brocade 
with silver kid. Vida Moore. 
(Center) A satin sandal 
has inlays of gold. Delman. 


(Top) A black velvet sandal 
by Scavini has inlays of sil- 
ver kid. From Vida Moore. 
(Middle) This unusual slip- 


per by Perugia is of the 
new vasha cloth in rose (Right middle) Brocade 


with dark blue and rose velvet has inlays of gold 
leather. Vida Moore. A . and silver kid. Vida Moore. 
sandal of red satin with (Bottom) Satin sandal 
rhinestone clasp. Henning. with rhinestones. Henning. 


evenin pes for 
palm beael new york 
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(Top) White kid, ornamented (Top) White kid, and satiny red 
with perforations and blue nacré kid. From Vida Moore. A white 
pin-seal with a mother-of-pearl suéde oxford has a diamond-cut 
finish. From Delman. Beige tip and trimming of black patent- 
nacré kid, with woven straw vamp leather. From Henning. Flat- 
and varicolored heel. Henning. heeled new sports oxford in light 
Figured linen, trimmed with ’ beize buck trimmed with light 
opalescent kid. Saks-FifthA venue. brown lizard. From I, Miller. 


sports pectatior 
sports shoemiii” palm beach 
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The sandal tvpe is now extremely 
good for afternoor wear. This 
one is in gray lizard kid with a 
band of shaded gun-metal over 
the instep. From I. Miller. A 
rather elahorate semi-sandal is 
of brown kid with brown lizard 
trimmings. From I, Miller. 


Two shades of lteige kid and 
brown suéde are combined in this 
opera pump. From Delman. 
Light beige suéde, trimmed with 
brown lizard. From I. Miller. 
(Bottom) A gun-metal afternoon 
sandal is made with  patent- 
leather trimming. From Delman. 


shoes york 
afternoon reet wear 
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RITING about golf is difficult enough for 
me—but not quite so difficult as talking 
about golf. 

Of course, I love a long informal discussion of 
the game with another tried golfer; but the 
moment I realize that I’m chatting for publication, 
I begin to feel the first dread symptoms of paralysis 
creeping over me. When I am interviewed, I 
usually start off with a warning—something like 
this: “I’ll do my very best, but I’m afraid I am 
an impossible assignment.” We always get along 
famously, the interviewer and I, as long as we 
keep away from the main point. We talk about 
books and plays, about this or that person we 
both happen to know. We have a jolly time until 
suddenly the man casts a furtive, anxious glance at his wrist- 
watch, clears his throat and plunges. “Yes, it’s true,” he 
says. “Ring Lardner’s a great satirist. Do you—er—know 
his story, ‘A Caddy’s Diary’? Does golf bring out dishonesty 
in a woman more than any other game?” He looks at me 
apologetically, appealingly. Good heavens, I’m being inter- 
viewed again! 

I sympathize with the man; I know he can’t go back to his 
newspaper office without some oracular statement from me 
that will be good for a head-line. So I rack my brains, struggle 
desperately to aid him. “If a woman—or a man either, for 
that matter—is dishonest, croquet will bring it out just as 
quickly as golf,” I announce weightily. A pause is sure to 
follow, broken only by some new topic that hasn’t even a 
remote connection with golf. That’s the way it goes—when I 
am being interviewed. 

In my own defense, let me say that the questions an inter- 
viewer asks are seldom the sort to call forth brilliant 
replies. ‘Does a woman golfer have time to think about 
pretty clothes?” “Is she too tired at night to enjoy parties 
and dancing?” “Does she neglect her husband and _ her 
babies?” ‘Can she talk anything but golf?” 


HONESTLY believe that my incurable reserve about the 

game is due for the most part to the time-worn legend that a 
golf-player goes through life talking nothing but shop. Every 
copy of a humorous magazine that I pick up contains at least 
one joke about the one-track mind, the one-way tongue of 
the golf addict. All musical comedies of the past ten years 
have done us the same injustice. The “wise cracks” about 
the three-mile limit and channel swimmers had their little 
day and passed into oblivion; but the golf joke persists through 
the years and will not down. Is it any wonder, then, that we 
have grown defensive and stubbornly 
reticent, that we can’t bring ourselves 
to talk glibly to the layman about the 
sport we love? 

“Glenna Collett talks shop!” That’s 
one head-line no one has ever seen— 
or ever will see—in a newspaper. It 
is strange, this business of developing 
a sort of inferiority complex about the 
thing one does best. The professional 
humorist is to blame 

Now I am confronted with the task 
of interviewing myself; and I admit 
that the prospect rather frightens me. 
“Miss Collett,” I ask aloud in the 
privacy of my own study, “won’t you 








tell me in as few words as possible vour idea of 
golf as opposed to romance?”’ 

A typical routine start for an interview! I had 
hoped, getting myself alone, to do better, to ask 
some really brilliant startling questions. But at 
least I can write my answers to-day; that may help. 
So I get a steady golf-grip on a pencil and begin. 

Golf versus romance—a silly phrase! As a 
matter of fact, there is no sensible reason for con- 
sidering golf and romance as opposed to each 
other. (This, I warn you, will be a general dis- 


iy at Ya cussion. I have no intention of bringing my own 


career into the story. Whether my life is rich in 

affairs of the heart or quite lacking in them 

concerns myself alone. It simply isn’t in me to 
betray secrets—yours or mine.) 

Much as I love golf, I consider it merely a_ pastime. 
Being of a rather serious nature, I feel that a game, no 
matter how glorious, must be of minor importance. Man 
cannot live by golf alone. After all, the wildest enthusiast 
can’t honestly consider golf one of the essential, inescapable 
appetites the flesh is heir to. It makes us sane and sound and 
clear-headed; it doesn’t, however, force us to keep the world 
going. Love—which is the real word we’re discussing, under 
the more flowery French derivative ‘‘romance’”—happens to 
be a natural, forward-pushing law of life. Sport is a very good 
ally of love, certainly not an enemy. If sport ever attempts 
to run counter to the natural promptings of the blood, it’s 
going to be a very bad day for sport. 


OU see how impossible it is to put the two words on an 
equal footing and then expect them to fight it out. Golf 
versus romance! No, that will never do. 

The main reason why we exaggerate the importance of 
golf in our lives is easy to explain: the golf player does spend 
much more time riding his hobby than other men devote to 
theirs. Naturally a tennis player, after two hours of fierce, 
grueling exertion, is ready for a padded armchair on a shady 
veranda; moreover, by the time he’s thirty-five, his blood 
pressure has gone up or gone down so far that he must needs 
retire altogether from active competition. Think how as- 
tonished we were, some years ago, to read that May Sutton 
Bundy was coming east again to play tennis; it struck us all as 
a miracle that the mother of four children could still actually 
win tournament matches. And Molla Mallory, though she’s 
only in the early thirties, is dubbed by sports-writers “the 
veteran Norsewoman,” and “the grand old woman of tennis.” 
The people who don’t know Molla must have the idea that 
she’s at least sixty-five. 

Nobody gets excited, in the golf 
world, to hear of grandmothers win- 
ning tournaments; Mrs. Caleb Fox, 
the outstanding example. You can 
still manage nine holes a day when you 
are an octogenarian. Witness John 
D. Rockefeller! 

Realizing this unique place that 
golf holds as a game that can be 
plaved all day and every day from 
the age of ten to the very brink 
of the grave, one does see some 
justification for the belief that it might 
become a terrible menace in the 


life of a (Concluded on page 118) 
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Photograph taken especially for Harper’s Bazar by 
SHERRIL SCHELL 


MISS GLENNA COLLETT 


who has made a name for herself on the links. When she changes that name, 
the lucky man will be luckyindeed. Miss Collett is as modest as she is beautiful, 
as unspotled as she is successful. Caddies cry for her autographed score-cards. 
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A R&SUME OF THE PRECEDING PARTS: 


OM GRIERSON, a tall, alert, immacu- 

lately dressed man of about forty-eight, 
left the London Merchants’ and Companies’ 
Bank where he held a position as chief clerk, 
and emerging into the spring sunshine made 
his way to his lonely bachelor quarters in the 
basement of Doctor Matthews’ brick house. 
Packing Bingo, his terrier, and some provisions 
together in the rear compartment of his motor- 
cycle, he was off like a racing fiend for his 
tinv bungalow perched precariously on the 
Dover Cliffs, high above the Channel. It was 
Saturday afternoon, and he was free to step 
out of his hated shabby servitude to the im- 
posing bank director 

Half-way round the world, on the slope of 
the Rocky Mountains of Western Canada, 
Mrs. Grierson, his invalid wife, whom he had 
not seen for years, had just died. She had 
gone out to join her son, Jim, on his cattle 
ranch, on learning that she had but a few 
years to live, taking Roberta, her beautiful 
daughter, from her budding stage career to 
accompany her on the journey. After her 
mother’s death Roberta left the ranch and 
cabled her plans to her father and was sur- 
prised, on the eve of her sailing, by an urgent 
return cable which stated that she must remain 
there until she received a letter from him of 
Shortly after this 
came another cable, with the star- 
tling news that Grierson had com- 
mitted suicide by driving his car 
over the Dover Cliffs! 

Poor Roberta could find no 
explanation in her own mind for 
her gay father’s unexpected act. 
Perhaps the mysterious letter would 
explain everything. When it finally 
arrived there were two; one which 


unimaginable importance. 


simply stated that he was in a 
peculiar and most dangerous situa- 
tion, and instructed her to keep the 
second letter always next her body, 
and if he was not alive at the end 
of a year to open it—but not before. 

The next day Roberta started on 
her way to London with the letter, 
in a tiny silken bag, hung on a chain 
around her throat. On it she had 
written, ‘‘To be opened April 6, 
1026.’ 

Arriving in London she went 
straight to her friend Dotty’s apart- 
ment. Dotty was in Paris, but had 
left Freddy St. John-Goode, a charm- 
ing out-of-a-job war hero, to act as a special 
protector until her return. Days followed of 
gay comradeship with Freddy and an endless 
seeking for a position on the stage. Finally 
opportunity presented itself when George 
Thorne, a theatrical producer, offered her an 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. R. GRUGER 


opening in his forthcoming play. But re- 
hearsals were postponed indefinitely on ac- 
count of the star’s sudden illness and Roberta 
began to despair, when unexpectedly a new 
development completely distracted her mind. 
One of the friendly boarders in Dotty’s 
house had observed that men were constantly 
watching Roberta’s room and following her 
every move. At this, Freddy was galvanized 
into action and decided to unravel the mystery, 
so Roberta confided to him about the mys- 
terious death of her father and the secret 
letter. Together they put the letter in a 
vault and determined to go through Grierson’s 
effects. The doctor, in whose basement 
Roberta’s father had lived, sent them to the 
storage warehouse and there they found that 
all of Grierson’s belongings had been whisked 
away by a forged order. The mystery deepened 
and Freddy became Roberta’s paid detective. 


THIRD PART 


FTERWARDS Freddy admitted that 


Roberta had been quite right. No sense 
in making half-confidences, and impossible 
to make whole; yes, he saw that. The thing 
to do was to let their interest—Bessie’s and 
Mrs. Vincent’s—gradually simmer down un- 
til it died a natural death. Yes, of course 





“ Pat was shrewd, positive, convincing; Freddy 
was flattered; Roberta just a little bored.” 


“T am going to belittle the whole affair,” 
said Roberta. ‘‘I am going to take the attitude 
that those men are on the wrong scent and 
cannot possibly have anything to do with me. 
Smile at the very idea, and simply go on as 
though they did not exist. It would drive me 


mad to have Bessie sticking in all day, and 
then rushing out like a puppy to meet us.” 

“Quite right,’ said Freddy, who in spite of 
himself was disappointed. He would have 
liked the buzz and chatter and excitement. 
“Ves, I see your point.” 

He got up and peered through the curtains. 

“Bessie is right. There is a man in there 
at number forty, and his window 7s open.” 

But Roberta scarcely listened. She was 
opening her brother’s letter. As she gave a 
little cry, Freddy came hurrying back to her. 

“He has merely forwarded it. Look, it is 
a registered letter, postmarked Depping Down, 
Kent; that was where the inquest was, Freddy; 
where he was buried. And it is addressed 
to both of us—James and Roberta Grierson, 
heirs-at-law of the late Thomas Grierson, Esq., 
Double Diamond Ranch, Carlotta, Alberta, 
Canada.” 

“Open it, Bobbie.” 

“T am almost afraid to.” 

“Oh, there are always a lot of letters after 
any one’s death; it is probably from a solicitor.” 

But it was not from a solicitor. It was a 
carefully typewritten letter under the printed 
head of the Depping Down Civic Rights Asso- 
ciation. The date at the head was April 22, 1925. 


DEAR SIR AND MADAM, 

This is to inform you that the 
premises called Baby Bung, 
built on the edge of the Har- 
land Park Estates, and occupied 
by your late father in alleged 
ownership — are illegally situ- 
ated on Crown land, and in 
addition completely block a 
right of way that dates back 
to Hengist and Horsa. During 
your father’s life-time, the 
matter was repeatedly brought 
to his attention by this Associa- 
tion, but was met by a persistent 
hostility, which on one occasion 
led to actual threats of physical 
violence. This Association, feel- 
ing that he had acquired the 
premises in good faith, though 
in second part, from the Har- 
land Park Estates (who them- 
selves bankrupt could give no 
satisfaction either to him or it), 
was forbearing to an extreme 
degree. But it feels that the 
time has come for it to take 
drastic action, and I am _ instructed, 
therefore, to inform you that if said prem- 
ises are not removed by noon, July sth, 
this Association on the advice of Counsel 
and with the implied concurrence of the 
Crown, will raze them to the ground, and 
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“*T don’t think this is vandalism,’ said Freddy. 
it represents a most thorough and painstaking search. 


disavow all responsibility in regard to 
what furniture and eTects the said Baby 
Bung may ccntain. 

Trusting to hear from you at your 
earliest convenience, believe me, 

Yours very truly, 
J. Snood, Hon. Sec. 

“But cried 
Roberta. 

“No, to-morrow.” 

The Morning Post was feverishly consulted. 
Freddy was right. To-morrow was the fifth. 

It was not a little trying at such a moment 
to have to explain to Freddy about Baby 
Bung—where it was and what it was. It 
came out incoherently, for Bobbie’s agitation 
Was extreme, though she might have been 
unable to explain why she was taking it so 
much to heart. It was the insult to her father, 
perhaps, and resentment of this high-handed 
way of shoving out his things pell-mell. The 
profanation—not the loss—for the value of 
Baby Bung was negligible. But all her father’s 
things standing there forlorn on the Downs, 
blown by the wind, rained on, dishonored! 
It was unbearable, but as this had not yet 


5th — that’s to-day!” 


July 
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happened Freddy failed to accept the 
tragic visualization. Indeed, this aspect of 
the affair left him cold; the trumpery furniture 
of a week-end cottage seemed: very unim- 
portant one way or another, and a lorry in 
any case could bear it away to safety. His 
thoughts, his concern were elsewhere. Roberta, 
expectant of sympathy and of a comforting 
embrace, felt as forlorn as the imaginary 
furniture on the Downs. 

“Don’t you give a damn?” she asked with a 
petulance not untouched with humor. 


REDDY was moving restlessly about the 
room, smoking a cigaret. 

*You’re tackling this thing from the wrong 
end,” he said. “All this weeping and wailing 
is childish. I don’t care a penny-piece what 
they’re going to do to Baby Bung. What I am 
racking my head about is why they’re doing it.” 

“That is plain enough.” She indicated the 
letter. 

Freddy made a gesture of impatient denial, 
and then came back and sat beside her. 

“That’s eye-wash,” he said, referring to the 
letter. ‘‘They have been put up to that, and I 
will bet my shirt that somebody behind the 


scenes had volunteered to bear all the risk. 
Why? That’s what I want to know.” 

Looking at her searchingly, he went on: 

“To-day when we went to find your father’s 
things, we discovered they had been spirited 
away. To-morrow his things in Baby Bung are 
to be spirited away. The methods are different, 
but the end in each case is identical. Do you 
know what I think?” 

“No.” 

He lowered his voice. 

“They’re looking for what we locked in the 
safe-deposit to-day.” 

“My father’s sealed letter?” 

“Yes, or its equivalent.” 

“Equivalent—what do you mean, Freddy?” 

“The information that is in it; the informa- 
tion they want; the information they suspect 
you have. That is why you are followed; that 
is why they stole that Tatham Place stuff; that 
is what they are after at Baby Bung.” 

Roberta inhaled a tremulous breath. 
are right; I am sure you are right.” 

“It is so obvious that there is no conjecture 
about it,’’ Freddy went on. “It is simply three 
two’s making six. But this time, Bobbie, we 


“Vou 


shall be a little too (Continued on page 126) 
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BLUE LONDON SUNDAYS ARE NO MORE! - 


Vow al at & Ef OF > } 
ow thal there 1s a onslant ~sLemand jor Ontlertainment, the 


Mvitish (Capital Has Cai to be us 


ONDON is looking up! It may seem strange that this 
should be so, after all the fuss there has been during the 
last year or two about something called by its promoters 
“Brighter London,” but it is true. One of the best-advertised 
of our hotels, the May Fair, has taken the first step; and the 
second step has been taken by the best of our showmen. The 
May Fair hotel, or its managers, having realized a great truth, 
which is that no sensible people can possibly eat and listen 
at the same time, has proceeded to engage really first-class 
musicians to perform after dinner upon Sunday evenings. Stars 
of the first musical magnitude will give, during the season, 
programs of quality and interest, and if the experiment is a 
success we may yet see a revolution in the matter of hotel 
entertainment. Backhaus, Florence Austral, the Lener Quar- 
tet, Cortot, Pachmann, Elena Gerhardt, Tom Burke, and 
McCormack are among those who will appear. It is an ex- 
cellent scheme, and it deserves to succeed. 

Upon the other hand, as if in answer to the comment made 
by many Americans that London sleeps at midnight, Mr. 
Cochran has obtained the license required for a new series of 
entertainments at the London Pavilion, each of these entertain- 
ments beginning precisely at twelve o’clock, midnight, and 
lasting until the early hours of the morning. Here 
again, the programs are to be musical; here 
again, they are to be of high class. Lon- 
doners, it is stated, desire to stay in the 
West End after the theater. Not 
all of them wish to dance or to 
retire to the gloom of night clubs 


night entertainment. We may yet 
see London a_ twenty-four-hour 
city, like Butte, Montana, where 
the brilliance of night pales only 
before the dawn. Personally, at 
the end of the day, my own wish is 
for bed and sleep; but it appears 
that I am in a minority. Hence 
these plans. In future, it is clear. 
Sundays will be the only dreary 
days in London. Even Sundays 
will cease to be dreary in time, for 
no institution can stand against 
the determined onslaught of those 
who demand entertainment by 
day and night. We have escaped 
Sunday Greyhound Racing by the 
skin of our teeth, and nobody 
knows how long it will be before 
another campaign on behalf of the 
dogs will be made. 










7 
A (Changeling 


or the frivolities of the usual mid- By CHARLOTTE BECKER 


HABBY and limping, frail and worn, 

And sensitive with trembling fright, 
He sang below my window on 

A leaf-strewn, windy, autumn night. 


An old French chanson, sweet and clear, 
Left from the eighteenth century— 

Where had he learned so rare a thing 
In days before his poverty? 


It seemed as if some courtier’s pride 
Of gay brocade and lace discreet, 

Had turned to melancholy rags 
There in the grimy, sordid street. 


of racing them. Our leading actresses are photographed in 
company with their prize-winning hounds, or with hounds 
which are expected to win prizes; the shares in greyhound- 
racing tracks soar as high as the shares in what the English 
call gramophone companies. Dogs are cheaper than horses to 
buy and to maintain, and they run truer to “form.” I can 
imagine no scene more characteristic of the hour than that of a 
greyhound race in progress, the dogs led by the electric hare, 
and egged on by the community singing of the onlookers. A 
dog has even been “ warned off”’ the turf, or the track, for savag- 
ing other dogs; and when a dog can be “ warned off” the highest 
point of public interest has been reached, for it means that the 
sport has fallen into the hands of business men, who are running 
it as one of the serious interests of life. 

In order to make London gayer, a man recently climbed one 
of the trees in the Strand. Many Londoners did not know, 
it subsequently appeared, that the Strand had any trees; and so 
somebody with a head for figures made it his business to count 
them. His report, which I have so far made no effort to check, 
is that there are no fewer than forty-three trees between the 
Law Courts (just at the junction of Fleet Street with the 
Strand) and Aldwych. In addition, there are twenty-two trees 
in the little piece of ground which forms the island 
upon which stands the Church of St. Clement 
Danes, and eight more upon the similar 
island surrounding St. Mary-le- 
Strand, so that the grand total is 
seventy-three. The number seems 
large, when one considers how rela- 
tively short the Strand is, but in 
fact the trees are inconspicuous, 
and I do not recollect that they are 
much used by birds. Just off the 
Strand, however, in the churchyard 
of the Savoy Chapel, are some fine 
plane trees, and in these, at certain 
times of the day, the sparrows 
gather and set up a most extra- 
ordinary noise. It resembles the 
whistling made by overhead elec- 
tric tramway wires. I have only 
once heard anything similar, and 
that was in Lisbon, where, at five 
o'clock every afternoon, all the 
sparrows in that city congregate in 
the same way, and exchange, I 
presume, although in a language 
unintelligible to myself, all the 
scandal of the day. 

We have all been electrified, 
lately, by the fact that several 
understudies have scored instan- 











Nobody knows, I said. how long 
it will be before another campaign is made on behalf of the dogs. 
The fact is that Greyhound Racing and Community Singing 
have seized upon the popular imagination to an extent which 
I did not think possible. It is in vain that Mr. Ramsey Mac- 
donald, leader of the British Labor party, denounces the dogs; 
it is equally in vain that other sociological experts point out the 
dangers to Socialism of Community Singing. If the two latest 
crazes had been deliberately planned with the object of dis- 
tracting the public mind they could not have succeeded better 
in attaining this object. The stentorian roars of the singers are 
heard everywhere; while the greyhounds have given rise to a 
new set of jokes, a new set of catch phrases, and a new set of 
legal problems. Men have begun to lose their money by betting 
upon the dogs; women have begun to buy dogs with the object 





taneous successes in the parts which they have been called upon 
to play in the absence through illness of the leading actresses 
who have “created” the réles. Not one, but four or five of 
such successes have been recorded, and in each instance the 
applause given by the audience has been tumultuous. I read 
such headings as “ Fame in a Night,” and I think of Byron, who 
did indeed awake to find himself famous. But in the day of 
Byron the world was smaller, and fame lasted longer because 
it traveled more slowly and was in less competition with the 
other accidents of the hour. We therefore remember Byron— 
largely, of course, owing to the reason that his family affairs 
have been much discussed, but also because he wrote some 
poetry which is admired in other countries, while we are apt to 
forget the triumphs of understudies. (Concluded on page 116) 
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BOUILLON 
blended just so”! 


Bouillon is a soup which 
requires the master-touch of 
the skilled chef... . A soup of 
beautiful amber-like clarity, it 
must also possess just the proper 
body or strength. The flavor 
must be developed with the 
nicestcare. Campbell’s Bouillon 
reveals the French soup-chef 
working with a deft hand... . 
Rich broth of beef is delicately 
flavored with celery, onion, leek, 
parsley, herbs and seasoning. 
Every spoonful charms as well 





as invigorates. 





In a busy home-kitchen, it is 
a genuine help to have such a 
difficult soup as Bouillon already 
prepared for the table. . 
Campbell’s Bouillon requires 
but the addition of an equal 
iy SSL quantity of water, bringing to 
a boil and simmering for a few 
minutes. ... A soup that is 
delightfully stimulating and 
beneficial —that is also valuable 
for invalids. . . . The complete 
list of Campbell’s Soups is on 


every label. 12 cents a can. 
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‘BLUE LONDON SUNDAYS ARR 


NO MORE! 


(Concluded from page 114) 


Indeed, I question whether any triumph 
is so evanescent as the triumph of an 
understudy. For the principal hurries 
from her bed to regain her part, and little 
more is heard of the person who has 
carried out the duties of the principal for 
one night or two nights only. It might be 
thought that the understudy would at 
once be given a principal’s part in some 
other play. Notso. It might be thought 
that she was unlucky not to be given a 
principal’s part in another play. I do 
not fancy this is the case. For the under- 
study is a copy, and it would not be right 
that her copy should hold the stage, when 
the actual creator of the part is available. 
More than that, fame is less permanently 
won nowadays, when it comes so easily. 
I do not now recall the names of the four 
or five brilliant understudies who achieved 
fame last week. Nor, I fear, do many 
other people. There are too many of 
such triumphs for justice to be done the 
young and talented actresses who have 
leapt into their parts and out of them 
again; and such fame as they gather ina 


night is as fleeting as a cigaret smoke ring. 


And speaking of cigarets reminds me of 
what, to me, is the most attractive shop 
in London. It is a small shop, and many 
visitors to London must have passed it 
without ever noticing that the shop was 
there. As one proceeds up the Hay- 


market, and as one nears Coventry Street 
and Piccadilly Circus, one may discover a 
tiny window, bowed, after the manner of 
the oldest shop-windows in England, 


and divided into many small panes of 


glass. Behind the small panes is evidence 
that the window is that of a tobacconist’s, 
and in fact this is the shop of Messrs. 
Fribourg and Treyer, who bear a name 
that is known to smokers all over the 


world. Within, one may see trade being 


carried on as it must have been carried 
on for several scores of years, for the shop 
is a genuine antique, and the style of it, 
and the calm, businesslike manner of 
service, is that of the past. At one 
moment one is in the din of modern Lon- 
don, and in another, one is in the London 
of perhaps a hundred years ago. The 
change is quite startling. 

I recommend visitors to London to 
take a peep at this shop, even if they do 
not enter and purchase the excellent 
tobaccos and cigarets which are to be 
found within. If they should happen to 
buy, as I do, they will find that the shop 
continues an amusing and very pleasant 
habit dating from some earlier years when 
such a gesture was common—I mean, 
that the assistant behind the counter 
will hold out a box of cigarets from which 
the customer is desired to take one that 


THE 


can be lighted at the little gas jet above 
the counter. Ladies, I suppose, wil] not 
be offered this act of grace, but at least 
they will rejoice to know that their male 
relations can benefit by it; and even hon. 
smokers, who would dislike the scent of 
tobacco which is alight, do not as a Tule 
dislike the scent of tobacco which has stjj] 
to be burned. On the contrary, 

The very beautiful painting of a nude 
woman by Roussel has been presented to 
the Tate Gallery by one of Roussel’; 
pupils, and may now (following its exhibj- 
tion as a part of the larger exhibition of 
Roussel’s work at the Goupil Gallery) 
be seen there. Queues, in fact, are daily 
formed for the purpose, and are turned 
away at closing time. It is true that 
the paint of the picture is seriously 
cracked, over the entire figure, and that 
the cracks are visible to the eye even from 
a distance; but we are assured that there 
is no likelihood of further cracking for a 
considerable time, and in any case the 
picture itself is so extremely beautify! 
that defects of pigment cannot detract 
from its effect. It will be a permanent 
treasure to the national collection. The 
point which most strikes me is that the 
majority of Londoners had not heard of 
this masterpiece in their midst until, a 
day or so before the presentation to the 
Tate Gallery was announced, Sir William 
Orpen wrote to the Times saying that 
Roussel’s picture was, in the opinion of 
most of the artists who had seen it, the 
finest painting of the nude that the world 
had ever known. Such courageous ac- 
claim on the part of Sir William Orpen is 
characteristic, not only of Orpen, but of 
any really fine artist who knows his busi- 
ness. I refer to it because so much con- 
temporary criticism is and always has 
been—upon the side of praise—so ex- 
tremely timid. Most of us dare not say, 
for fear of contradiction, that such and 
such a piece of work, done by a modem 
artist—whether in painting or sculpture 
or literature—is first class. The older we 
grow, the less likely are we to express any 
decided opinion without guarding our- 
selves against contradiction by the com- 
mon voice. But men like Sir William 
Orpen in painting and Mr. Arnold Bennett 
in literature—I speak at the moment only 
of Englishmen, or rather, of Britons—are 
performing invaluable services to their 
age by speaking out what they believe to 
be the truth. We listen to what they say. 
In the case of the Roussel picture, owing 
to the great opportuneness of Orpen’s 
letter to the Times, justice has instantly 
been done to a remarkable work of art. 
For this generation, at least, it has been 
“placed.” 


URN 


(Concluded from page 77) 


She was still making wild threats when 
she discovered that the woman, over- 
come with superstitious terror, had dis- 
appeared. 

Two hours passed and when she again 
summoned the stewardess, she was quite 
calm with that sweet serenity which she 
had displayed at the funeral. With a 
smile she placed five hundred francs in 
the hand of the terrified servant, and in a 
soft voice she said, ‘‘ Do not speak of what 
has happened. to any one. It was an 
accident. If you keep silent, I shall not 
hold you responsible.” 

And when the door was closed she 
screwed back the top of the urn. 

Six weeks after the lamentable acci- 
dent, the newspapers of the Middle 
West and South printed the story of 
Horace Wimpole’s burial. They re- 
ferred to Horace as a man who had 
acquired great wealth through the dis- 
covery of oil on his land in Arkansas. 
With his wife he had lived in Paris for 
several years; but he had chosen Ar- 





kansas as his final resting-place and his 
ashes, contained in an urn designed by 
his widow, were placed in the niche ofa 
rock in the highest part of the Ozarks 
during the course of an_ impressive 
ceremony at which his wife (dressed all in 
white) stood by and read an ode of her 
own composition while six virgins (only 
the press referred to them as young girls), 
also dressed in spotless white, executed 
a “dance pantomime” on the theme “0 
Death, Where Is Thy Sting?” 

A little later, pictures of the ceremony 
appeared in the illustrated dailies and in 
the news reels of motion-picture houses 
throughout the country. In all of them 
the widow appeared in flowing robes 0! 
white, a scroll of paper held in one hand 
and a cluster of tuberoses in the other. 
A wreath of tuberoses circled the gra) 
hair above the nose-glasses. 

It was a great success and only the 
widow and a Norman stewardess eve! 
knew that Horace Wimpole had escaped 
at last after twenty-two years. 
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DOBBS 


There is distinction in wearing Dobbs Clothes 





™, 


Dobbs brings a new note to the 5-piece mode in this lovely 

Hand Blocked Silk Blouse and Jacket (peach blossom design 

and colorings on black ground) with plain Black Pleated Skirt. 
Vestee of organdie. Dobbs Hat of finest Felt. 


DOBBS 
FIFTH AVENUE at50* 
New Yorks Leading Hatters 








nation; one even understands why the 
golf joke has such hardy endurance in 
the comic strips. 

Just the same, I still object to hearing 
it spoken of as the champion home- 
breaker of the ages. I suppose no one 
has a wider acquaintance among golf 
players than I; and the record of estrange- 
ments and divorces among my friends is 
by no means appalling. There are 
cases, I admit; I know one woman who 
in the last three years has been married, 
had a baby, been divorced—and plays 
a better golf game than ever before. I 
also know dozens and dozens of people 
who have been married for many years 
and have managed to fit golf neatly into 
their complicated affairs without in the 
least endangering the general air-tight 
snugness of the matrimonial edifice. As 
usual, it’s stupid to generalize. If you 
have common sense and the ability to 
compromise, you can be a model husband 
or wife, an admirable parent and a 
stunning golf player all at the same 
time. 

When a preacher wants to scare his 
congregation into being good, he in- 
variably goes back to ancient Rome for 
parallels to modern corruption. Love of 
fine clothes, jewels, wine; the desire to 
spend more money than one’s neighbors, 
to have more divorces in the family than 
the people across the street—all those 
weaknesses of twentieth-century New 
York were present, we are told from the 
pulpit, in the Imperial City. But the 
Romans didn’t play golf, thank heavens; 
and with their unerring aptitude for all 
the vices in the catalogue, the Romans 
certainly would have invented golf and 
played it for all it was worth if it had 
been inherently evil. Therefore, by a 
logic that is ingenious even though 
faulty, I say that golf must be by nature 
a good clean sport, one that can’t urge 
us into crime unless it’s scandalously 
abused. 


SOME one asked me, the other day, an 

interesting question. ‘“‘Why is it 
that champions in the same sport don’t 
marry each other?” It zs rather odd, 
really. In the tennis world, May Sutton 
married Bundy, and the Chapins are 
both first-ranking tennis players, but 
I have ransacked my memory to think 
of examples in golf, and I can’t. Neither 
can I hit upon a plausible explanation. 
Tennis players are thrown together a 
great deal in mixed doubles, golfers in 
mixed foursomes. Perhaps, in that 
hail-fellow-well-met intimacy, we take 
one another too casually for granted to 
become emotional; perhaps the playing 
of a game on equal terms automatically 
cancels the sexual equation. We don’t 
pity each other or make rash allowances 
for weakness in our partners.  Far- 
fetched chivalry—the desire to protect, 
the impulse toward self-sacrifice—doesn’t 
exist on the court or the links. Not that 
we’re ungenerous and mean when we 
play our little game—far from it. But 
I suspect we are a bit hard-boiled about 





the business. And the hard-boiled 
aren’t so very susceptible to the tender 
passion. 


I have heard it said that we players 
who have won a certain reputation for 
ourselves don’t marry each other because 
of professional jealousy. The man 
doesn’t want to play second fiddle to the 
woman or the woman resents having 
around the house more silver cups and 
bowls engraved with the husband’s name 
than with her own. That’s all nonsense, 
I think. The amateur sportsman can’t 
stay in the game unless he learns to root 
jealousy out of his soul. Jealousy is a 
disease of the nerves and quickly wears 
out our physical resistance. I know of 
only one great player (not a golf player, 
either, by the way) whose life has been 
fretted away by jealousy. She is an 
isolated phenomenon, a miracle—and a 
desperately unhappy creature. The rest 
of us are ordinary human beings, with 
plenty of nerve but no nerves—and 
we're a happy lot. 

Speaking of the sporting spirit, I must 
have my say about that even if I incur 
the stigma of being old fashioned and 
hopelessly sentimental. Of late years, 
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ROMANCE VERSUS ATHLETICs 


(Concluded from page 108) 


the ‘“‘poor sport” has become Popular: 
a number of writers have glorified him 
as a sort of hero, honest, unafraid ad 
mirable. This business of pretending to 
smile and shake hands cordially when 
you'd like to murder your opponent—, 
many people have complained that jj 
doesn’t fool anybody in our enlightened 
age. If you want to murder your Oppo- 
nent, assert your desire frankly by shoot. 
ing him dead where he stands. Tha 
seems to be the argument among ultra. 
modern journalists. Well, when yoy 
come down to it, every virtue we have 
is contrary to our natural instincts 
Babies are full of criminal tendenci« 
that have to be spanked out of them 
Every truthful man was born a liar 
Every good sport was born with th, 
wish to win at any cost, to trip his 
adversary up, even to cheat about the 
score if necessary. A good solid educa 
tion is, at bottom, the elimination 
those unregenerate impulses and_ th, 
substitution of a reasonable code. So ji 
is in sports. We are taught to conquer 
our fierce blood-thirsty determination to 
be the winner; we learn by degrees to 
love the game for the sake of the game, 
Personal antagonism drops out. We 
are tickled to death when we win an 
important tournament, because it shows 
we're in perfect form. We are disap. 
pointed when we lose, not because So- 
and-So, whom we dislike intensely, has 
trounced us, but because we've fallen 
below our best standard. We’re not 
hypocrites, I swear it! If we were, we 
wouldn’t have such a rattling good time 
out of life. 


EING, then, unashamed good sports 

and honest ones, too, we look upon 
romance with more common sense and 
less exaggerated story-book awe than 
other people. We have plenty of time 
to fall in love and ample opportunity. 
Our life does not consist merely of eating 
what’s good for us, spending twelve 
hours a day on the links and the other 
twelve fast asleep in our beds. We 
travel; we go to many parties and dance 
as long (and as well) as those who play 
only the social game. We marry, have 
children, and our Paris divorces are few 
indeed in comparison with men and 
women whose sole mission in life is 
marriage. Summing up our careers, | 
should say that we place our duty as 
human beings far higher than our skill 
in wielding clubs. Best of all, we take 
our time in picking the man or woman 
we expect to live with till we die. 

There’s no other cure ror a mad dizzy 
infatuation that can compare with a 
golf-course at seven-thirty in the mom- 
ing. Our feet go swashing in the dew; 
our legs swing us along on the first lap 
of our five-mile journey after the goll- 
ball; the wind has a whip and a scud to 
it. All fumes and foolishness are blown 
out of our minds in five minutes. Sup 
pose we danced every dance last night 
with a certain man and left the floor 
resolved to do the same thing to-night, 
to-morrow night, on and on— _ In the 
raw stinging clarity of early morning, 
that young gentleman must pass a cruel, 
unbiased examination; alone on a hill- 
top, we see him as he is, not as he seemed 
to be under an artificial light in the ball- 
room. If, as we trudge up the club 
house stairs at noon after eighteen 
holes, we can still chuckle over some- 
thing he said last night, can still look 
forward eagerly to seeing him again, the 
chances are we have made a choice we 
sha’n’t regret. 

How many girls, sipping coffee in 
bed at noon, can get any clear view 
point on their dance partners or muster 
up the energy to put them through an 
acid mental test? Exercise and fresh 
air are the sovereign remedies for silly 
infatuations; if you stay abed to think 
over your problems, you'll probably 
end by eloping with a man you may 
despise in six months. 

Golf versus romance? No, indeed! 
Golf versus romantic nonsense? Yes, 
emphatically yes! 

There! Interviewing myself wasn’t s° 
bad after all. To be quite frank, ! 
rather enjoyed it! 
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JO have been born a royal 
princess and a golden 
x haired beauty of statu- 
3; ae esque mold has never 
=e3) been enough for the 
Duchesse de Vendéme. Patroness 
of the Arts, she has likewise kept 
her vivid mind abreast of the im- 
portant political movements of her time. 







Her salon is one of the most influential in 
Europe. Here artists and writers, aristocrats 
and rulers discuss the questions of the hour. 
Generals, statesmen, ambassadors bring 
the brilliance of uniforms and decorations. 
And the presence of beautiful women 
casts a special glamour over all. 


Such association has only intensified 
the Duchesse de Vendéme’s convic- 
tion—that beauty and refinement 
play a high role in the drama of 
modern life. 


The Glamour that 
Every Gathering Gains 


HE says: “A special enchantment 

emanates from the woman whose 
complexion sparkles with youth, is kept 
fresh with the dew of exquisite care. 
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Tue DucuEssE DE VENDOME, Sister of the King of the 
Belgians, is a royal princess by birth and wife of a 
Prince of the famous Maison de France. The illus- 
tration above is taken from a portrait of Her Highness 
which hangs in the dining hall of her Riviera home, 
Chateau de St. Michel at Cannes. The portrait photo- 
graph (center) reflects the wide apart blue eyes, fair 
skin and hair characteristic of her family, the house of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 
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“Beautiful Henriette 


THE KING OF BELGIUM’S SISTER 


‘A special enchantment emanates from the woman whose 
complexion sparkles with youth!’’ declares this royal 
princess of Belgium, who as the DUCHESSE DE V ENDOME 


maintains one of the most brilliant salons in Europe. 



























Princess Henriette of Belgium 


Fortunate are we,” she adds, voicing the ex- 
perience of women the world over, ‘“‘ who 
know Pond’s Two Creams, and their ac- 
complishments in achieving a perfect skin.” 

For your own skin apply these Creams 
daily as follows: 


Cleanse your skin and keep it fresh and supple 
with Pond’s Cold Cream. At night and often 





























These Two fragrant Creams lend a special enchant- 
ment to beauty. Every normal skin needs them. 


Her Royal Highness, Tut DucHEssE DE VENDOME, Jorn 





during the day apply this light cleans- 
ing cream. Let it remain a few mo- 
ments. Its fine, pure oils penetrate the 
pores, remove all dust and powder. 
Wipe off. Repeat. If your skin is dry, 
leave some of the Cream on after the 
bedtime cleansing. 


Apply Pond’s Vanishing Cream, 
lightly, after every daytime cleansing, 
always before you powder, and before going out, 
especially for the evening. This delicate cream 
adds a glowing finish to your skin, takes your 
powder naturally, and gives unfailing protection 

from cold, winds, dust and soot. 


wo Delightful New 
Preparations by Pond’s 


ND now two delightful new prepara- 
tions by Pond’s are offered you! 
Pond’s Skin Freshener and Pond’s Cleans- 
ing Tissues for perfect skin care. The 
Freshener, delicate, fragrant, brings the 
tingle of new life to your skin, refreshes, 
tones and firms it. It has a special in- 
gredient, too, which heals and removes 
all danger of harshening. See how it 
wakens your skin in the morning, brings 
your whole face to life! And after cleans- 





















Of the five imposing homes maintained by the Duchesse 
de Vendéme, the Chateau de Tourronde on Lake Geneva 
is unigue in its surroundings and terraced gardens. 


ing with Pond’s Cold Cream, it removes every 
lingering trace of oil and dirt the Cream has 
brought to the surface. 


Pond’s Cleansing Tissues—also new—are softer 
than fine old linen. They remove cold cream with 
indescribable gentleness—will not roll into ineffec- 
tual balls, butabsorbevery trace of oiland moisture. 
N wil ¢ Yife e« Mail this coupon with fourteen 

ewi 14 Offer: cents (14c) for tubes of Pond’s 
Cold Cream and Pond’s Vanishing Cream and enough of 
Pond’s new Skin Freshener and Pond’s new Cleansing Tissues 
to last you a week. 

THE Ponp’s Extract Co., Dept. A, 122 Hudson St., New York 
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HARPER’S BiiZap 


‘OUR SCAPEGRACE DRAM, 


(Concluded from page 81) 


perhaps a more injurious type, is that 
represented by ‘‘ The Command to Love,” 
“The Road to Rome,” ‘“‘The Marquise,” 
and other revels that cover loose morals 
with a glamour of gaiety and happiness. 
Their leading characters are wanton 
voluptuaries, committing numerous of- 
fenses against the rules of conventional- 
ity, and getting away with it gracefully 
and comfortably. 

Still, despite the large attendance upon 
froward plays, the public seems immune 
from their contaminations. Although the 
present era is not remarkable for its 
temperance, there is still the usual preva- 
lence of decency and sobriety outside the 
theaters. There may be lapses here and 
there, but the rascal Drama cannot be 
held responsible for them. A charming 
incorrigible, a fascinating liar and de 
bauchée, its dissipations amuse but do not 
pollute us. I know of at least two alibis 
that acquit the Theater of exerting vicious 
influences upon civilization. One of 
them is offered by Samuel Shipman, a 
playwright whose works deal with the 
thrilling frailtics and blemishes of human 
kind. Mr. Shipman calls attention to the 
fact that there is no class of mei more 
pure of heart than the dramatic critics. 
Though night after night, year in and 
year out, they are exposed to the so- 
called infections of the stage, they re- 
main as chaste as the icicles that are 
said to hang from Dian’s temple. Few 
reviewers, Mr. Shipman informs me, have 
ever committed theft or murder, and their 
abrasions, if any, of the sex-laws have 
been so delicate as to be almost imper- 
ceptible. This, says he, is proof that 
drama-loving is harmless. There is, 
moreover, the evidence of the actors 
themselves that the theater does not lead 
even its closest companions into tempta- 
tion. A lady of the stage may be for 
many months a wanton in public, sub- 
merging her own personality under that 
of a demi-rep or trollop; and yet in her 
private life remain a good wife and 
mother. The nicest and noblest men 
you meet in the Lambs’ Club or the 
Players’ are those whose duty it is to, be 
villains during their working hours. So 
it is probable that our anxiety about the 
Drama as a pernicious inducement for 
going astray is foolish. 











What, one wonders, are the emotions 
of a respectable actress when her ay 
commands her to represent an adulteress 
or worse? In “The Command to Love” 
so impeccant a lady as Miss Mary Nash 
illustrates a young woman whose showy 
and shameless amours are of a sort 
calculated to bring blushes. Miss Jane 
Cowl in ‘The Road to Rome’”’ unblink. 
ingly utters sentiments that would cays 
her to shudder if she heard them outside 
a theatcr. Miss Billie Burke as “The 
Marquise” makes merry with her chil. 
dren’s illegitimacy, and when she prevents 
an incestuous marriage between her son 
by one man and her daughter by another 
she Coes so with the utmost insouciance 
That these modest artistes can be so 
dissolute on the stage and so continent 
off it is proof of what I have been contend. 
ing—that the Drama cuts no figure—as an 
instrument either for right or for wrong, 
In its customary aspects it is just an 
engaging ne’er-do-well, whose bad habits 
are inborn and incurable. 

There is no way to redeem it, and there 
is no reason for trying to do so. A 
combination of Caliban, Harry Thay, 
Somerset Maugham, Galsworthy, Belasco, 
the Shuberts and the audiences, it be- 
longs in the list of important trifles that 
we need not worry about. In our en- 
deavors to correct it we have resorted to 
everything from prayer to psycho- 
analysis, and our protests have been as 
loud as those of the godly Zozimus as he 
inveighed against Thais in the baths and 
gymnasiums of ancient Antioch. The 
press, the public, the mayor, the district 
attorney, and the police force have done 
the best they could to make it better, but 
it persists in being the Topsy of the arts, 
“T’s wicked!” it says with a pagan grin, 
“cause I can’t help it.” Shall we not, 
therefore, return our scimitars to their 
scabbards, or wield them against evils 
less obdurate? We stand no chance to 
vanquish the impolite entertainments. 
In the phrase of Longfellow, ‘‘the world 
loves sin,’”’ and since the Drama affords 
us opportunities to love it vicariously and 
from the safe distance of an orchestra 
chair, why should we not treat it as an 
interesting if somewhat disreputable 
acquaintance who tells us vivid tales of 
its life in the more picturesque slums? 


PARIS NOW DESIGNS 


FOR PALM BEACH 


(Concluded from page 72) 


The beiges are present in quantities. 
Gray also appears in all collections. It 
has established itself as one of the colors 
that one is forced to mention, but it shows 
no present signs of the overwhelming 
success of the beiges. Yellow was rather 
out of the picture in the collections; but I 
fully expect to find it at Cannes at least 
for sports and semi-sports wear. White 
is still good, though more often in com- 
bination with other colors than alone, for 
the daytime. 

As to details, everything is still belted. 
Lanvin continues her wide ones, either of 
stitched self-material, as on page seventy- 
four, or of some contrasting material 
as in Luza’s drawing. Chanel, though at 
the moment she is showing no new 
models, reports as great a vogue as 
ever for belts and buckles. Lelong has 
a new buckle of mother-of-pearl and 
silver, very pretty on white or gray 
dresses. 

Vionnet is using shiny silver buckles of 
complicated fastening. Chantal has new 
ones of polished brown wood in modern 


designs. On afternoon and_ evening 
gowns the “jewel” buckles are still 
popular. Occasionally on a real sports 
model, such as a raincoat, we find the 
belt at the real waist-line; otherwise it 
remains generally just at the top of the 
hip-bone. 

All the couturiers continue to show their 
models with special jewelry. Premet has 
a new gold necklace with a Victorian- 
looking gold bow tied sedately in front 
between the collar-bones. Worth has an 
odd crystal drop, like the tassel at the end 
of a mandarin’s chain, of crystal and coral, 
or crystal and lapis. Crystal diamonds 
are still the rage. 

On Luza’s pages, you will find new 
models chosen with special reference to 
the South, as this is the Palm Beach 
number; and on the silhouette pages by 
Rhys, you will see typical models from 
fourteen different houses. Next month, 
we shall show you the most interesting 
of the new materials, some of which have 
already been featured in the mid-season 
collections. 








PREFERENCE 


HE bread of earth has calories, 
The wine of heaven none; 
But who would rather walk the earth 
Than reel about the sun? 


—Larry Hornthal. 
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Established Paris 1910 


Now at 660 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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The Essential Cream, soft, fragrant, 
delicious to touch. It is both cleanse 
ing and nourishing. 
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The Cucumber Emulsion, a rich white 
liquid cream which makes the Essense 
tial Cream twice as effective. 








The Lotion, here the Soothing Fresh- 
ener Lotion, made of crushed rose 
leaves, for dry skins. 


These three preparations comprise 

the Marie Earle Basic Treatment, No. 

~——-for the dry skin. . . . All Marie 

Earle preparations are perfectly pure 
and will keep. 
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MARIE EARLE 
IS THE SPECIALIST IN 
FACES WHO SAYS DO 


NOT WASH YOUR FACE 


IF WE could all arrange to live in Killarney or by 
the Italian lakes, where the weather is gentle and 
mild, it might be safe to make a practice of washing 
our faces. But in this climate, with its twelve months 
of devastating changes, no skin can ever have “nor- 
mal conditions.” Face-washing in America is not 
only undesirable, but positively dangerous. 
Sensitive skin is irritated, dried, wrinkled, by the 
combination of water that is hard and soap that is 
alkaline. The complexion needs careful cleansing 
with the most exquisite cream made—Marie Earle’s 
Essential Cream. It needs nourishing with that same 
cream, rich in vegetable oils. Cucumber Emulsion, 
used with the Essential Cream, makes the latter 
absorb more readily and twice as effective. . . . Then 
for freshening the skin and leaving it soothed, the 
right Marie Earle lotion. 

Such is a Marie Earle treatment that honestly 
makes you look your most wonderful self! Simple, 
reasonable. Never complicatec. But at home or in 
the salons, always individualized. For special condi- 
tions of the skin, there are special preparations. . . . 
“The Other Side of the Moon,” a free booklet which 
will be sent you on request, tells the complete story 
of Marie Earle, and includes a Reference Chart. Fill 
this out and Miss Earle will gladly give you special 
advice about your complexion problems. 

As well as preparations, Marie Earle makes cos- 
metics, bath accessories and perfumes. These have 
elegance, are exclusive looking, yet are not extrav- 
agantly priced. On sale in smart shops, some of 
which have Marie Earle salons. 





At the opera, at horse shows, on fast boats, in the ultra- 
smart resorts, you will see beautiful, well-connected, dis- 
tinguished women numbered among Marie Earle’s clients. 
Miss Earle’s uncle was a skin specialist in Harley Street, 
London. Her first salon, familiar to prominent American and 
Continental society women, was established in Paris in 1910. 
Today you may visit Marie Earle at her Fifth Avenue Salon 
—660 Fifth Avenue, in the smartest shopping section of the 
new New York, at Fifty-second Street and the Avenue (on the 
site of the old Wm. K. Vanderbilt mansion). 











OWhat? Women». 


| Chak Wome Cayce 


Some people think that eyes were made to see with. Most men believe 


that women’s eyes were made to look at. But every clever woman 


knows her eyes were meant to talk for her... to love and laugh... 


to coax and win... 


to praise or punish. 


For 18 years Kathleen Mary Quinlan has been specializing in the 


care and beauty of the eyes... following nature’s own methods 


in her laboratory ... blending fresh eggs and honey, fine oils and 


flower extracts into three simple, basic preparations for pro- 


longing the youth and beauty of your eyes. 


Wher. you take a Kathleen Mary Quinlan treatment; when 
you feel the action of the soothing, cleansing Eye Bath on 


your tired eyes; the nourishing Vah-Dah tissue cream, 


the mild astringent Vah-Dah liquid... when you see the 


lustre of your eyes grow brighter, tiny lines and 


wrinkles fade, circles and dark shadows disappear... 


' then you will realize why Quinlan preparations are 


so different. ..so delightfully effective. 


Quinlan Eve Bath —cleanses and soothes 
the eyes; allays irritation. Wonderful 
after a day of shopping or motoring — 


before a party »  * * 1.00, 2.00 


Quinlan Vah-Dah Eye Cream —nour- 
ishes the delicate tissues about the 
eyes, erases laughing lines, frown- 


Smooth it 
gently but thoroughly around the eyes 
1.00, 2.00 


furrows and crow’s feet. 


before retiring ~» » » 


Quinlan Vah-Dah Eye Astringent- 


smoothes crumpled eyelids, firms 


loose and puffy skin, banishes dark 
shadows, rings and circles » 


3-00 





' Kathleen Mary Quinlan Preparations for the Eves, Skin 


and Hair are on sale at leading shops. 


Miss Quinlan 


will be glad to send you an interesting little booklet 


i describing the Quinlan Eye Treatment in detail — 


| just as it is given in her Salon. Write her today. 





IL. SMary l 


Salon. 


665 FIFTH AVE NEW YORK 











HARPER’S BAZAR 


THE GIRL EVERYBODY KNEw 


(Continued from page 103) 


down the platform to Murray’s car. 

‘“Where shall I write you?” he asked. 
“Care of the Bombouierra?” 

“T’m off night-clubs.” 

The train gave a lurch, and started 
forward. He jumped on the steps. 

“Bye, Murray, write me at the de 
Russe.” 

““Good-by, darling. I'll keep a light 
burning in the window, so don’t get 
interested in any big Romans.” 


RIGHT noon in the Piazza di Spagna, 
at this hour filled with all the pilgrims 
in Rome. ... Kansas school-teachers 
hurrying into the American Express for 
mail. Anglican curates from the Hotel 
d’Ingleterra on their way to lunch at the 
English tea-room. A band of bare- 
headed Bavarians with staffs, dressed in 
shorts and coarse woolen stockines, their 
bare knees tanned by the dust of the 
Campagna. Wealthy Celts from Boston 
and Chicago engrossed in Baedekers; 
priests and soldiers, sisters and carabinieri. 
There was a long line in front of the 
cashier’s wicket in the American Express 
Oflice. Ruby moved slowly up the lne 
with Cipriano Escobar, a young Mexican 
whom she had met in the Catacombs the 
day before. While stumbling through the 
mazes of the Catacombs behind a party of 
sixty Germans, Ruby’s taper had flickered 
out and she had lost her way. Her frantic 
shouts had wasted away unanswered in 
the foul air of the spectral passages. 
Terror-stricken, she was on the verge of 
collapse when she heard, ever so faintly, 
the babble of a brook. Instantly recalling 
the old frontier axiom—that water is 
always a means to—she began to feel her 
way toward the subterranean stream. 
Groping around a corner she came sud- 
denly upon Cipriano Escobar who, to 
her immense relief, flashed his electric 
torch in her eyes. 

“T want this changed into coppers,” 
said Cipriano Escobar, handing the 
cashier a thousand lire note. 

“How many coppers?” 
cashier. 

“T want it all in coppers,” said Cip- 
riano. 

“Why, you couldn’t carry that much 
out of here,” the cashier objected 
irritably. 

‘“You can have all that I can’t carry 
out of here,’ Cipriano generously as- 
serted. 

“But what in the world do you want all 
that ballast for?” the cashier demanded. 

“Yor Trevi’s Fountain. ... I have 
been told that if one throws a coin into 
Trevi’s fountain, one will always come 
back to Rome. And I love Rome,” said 
Cipriano with a sweeping gesture that 
included the Ligurian Alps, Victor on the 
Danicli bar, the Pitti, Ruby, and certain 
pictures at Pompeii, “and I love Italy, 
but most of all Rome, because Rome has 
brought me that exquisite happiness 
which is akin to pain. ... Rome has 
given me my flower, Ruby. . . . There 
was moonlight last night at the Coliseum 
and she promised to marry me... 
Come to our wedding, sir, you will be 
most welcome as a countryman of my 
bride—and you, too,” he bowed to the 
impatient line of tourists as the cashier 
disappeared into a vault. ‘Five o’clock 
at St. Paul’s Outside the Walls.” 

“Tsn’t there a St. Paul’s inside the 
walls? ...I had sort of hoped we 
would be married in St. Peter’s,” said 
Ruby. 

“T made all arrangements at St. Paul’s 
Outside the Walls before you were up this 
morning,” he said. ‘You can go to 
confession at St. Peter’s.” 


asked the 


DESCENDANT of the Conquista- 

dors, Cipriano Escobar, a young 
Mexican from Oxford, came of a line of 
men of whom it was said that none of 
them had ever died in bed. A Chilean 
historian affirmed, moreover, that no 
Escobar had ever died in bed because 
they never went to bed. The grandson of 
a Mexican president, Cipriano had spent 
three years at Oxford, preparing for the 
career of astatesman. In his first year, he 
harbored the ambition of gaining recogni- 
tion as a poet, but though his flights 
contained no little melody, he was unable, 


in “Oxford Poetry—1923,” to pierce the 
exquisite line drawn up alphabetically 
from Acton and Asquith to the Earl of 
Longford. He found consolation in fene. 
ing, esthetic repose in violin lessons in the 
rear of St. George. In his second year, as 
a delegate from Mexico, he took an active 
part in the debates of the Oxford Union 
eliciting favorable comment from the 
Conservative, and even the Liberal press 
with a paper, “In Defense of Dullness.” 
It was in his third year, as the Whip of 
the Americas, South and Central, that he 
came into his full powers as an orator, 
Leaving Oxford, he wandered for a yea; 
along the Mediterranean littoral, suffering 
a self-imposed political exile. F 

Cipriano deposited a sack of coins in a 
carriage and returned for another. Sitting 
in the carriage, Ruby’s attention was 
attracted by a cavalry officer and a young 
girl walking across the Piazza. There wa: 
something familiar, Ruby told _ herself. 
about the girl. She wore a white jersey 
and a plaited skirt that fell just below her 
knees. Crowning her flaming hennaed 
head was a wide hat of black straw. She 
waved to Ruby. 

“Why, Crissie!” 

“Lovely weather, my dear,” said 
Crissie, Countess of Grantchester, grasp- 
ing more firmly the young Italian’s arm, 
“But there shall be no weather to- 
day.” 

“What a sweet young thing,” said 
Cipriano, lifting the final sack into the 
carriage. ‘‘ How old is she?” 

“ , . . I think she’ll be fifteen,” said 
Ruby, “fifteen come Michaelmas.” 

“( Plastic Age!” 

“© Plastic Surgery!” 

“That is a wonderful age.” 

“This is a wonderful age.” 


OWN Hollywood Boulevard, past 
the neat, white building of the 
Woman’s Club, past the dignified Masonic 
Temple, Murray strolled. He nodded to 
the soldiers of fortune in front of the 
Bonnie Brae Hotel. Trucks, burdened 
with gravel, thundered across the Boule- 
vard at Cahuenga. ... More soldiers 
of fortune in front of the Christie—all at 
liberty. 

lor two months, Murray, as Literary 
Editor of Silver Screen, had been in Holly- 
wood. He had a luncheon appointment 
with Merta Toplitz, a foreign star, at her 
club, The Best Brains. 

On the veranda of The Best Brains, there 
were four photographers, three directors, 
two portrait painters, thirteen actresses, 
seven publicity men, five actors, a dentist, 
a banker, three producers, two clothing 
merchants from the East, one milliner 
and one writer. 

“T hope I haven’t kept you waiting,” 
said Merta Toplitz in her quaint Gascon 
accent. 

“Not at all,” he said. To Murray, she 
fairly breathed the Sussex downs. 

“Tell me about yourself.” 

“T was raised in a convent at Omsk. 
My favorite was Sister Anastasia and to 
this day I still correspond with her. The 
theatrical profession was hardly my forte, 
as my family were prominent people in 
Cracow. However, when the old régime 
and the steppes were overrun by the 
Communists, the bourgeoisies, and the 
téte-d-tétes, our set, along with the Petro- 
grad Romanoffs and their crowd, left the 
homeland. 

“T did not hear the call of the cinem1 
as a result of noblesse oblige, because, 
goodness knows, Uncle Boris and my 
brother, Isidor, had plenty. 

“T often look back on those days when 
I was but a young girl. When I think 
of those days I have to smile and, occa- 
sionally, sigh. How well I remember the 
quaint old customs. Every fall the boys 
used to gather on the banks of the Volga 
and sing folk songs—‘Come on, boys, 
let’s get sewed up for the winter,’ is one 
that is crystal clear in memory. 

“When I came to America there were 
many things that impressed me. Natur- 
ally, the applause was deafening. I was 
amazed at finding hot-and-cold running 
water in the hotels. But the most as 
tounding thing was the American man. 
Gorgeous, just gorgeous! Such big hulk- 

(Continued on page 124) 
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Above all, this season, gold... gold jewelry, gold (Left) a gown of modernist feeling, in gold and 
gowns, glitter and brilliance. The wardrobe one _ beige metal cloth. (Right) a frock of very deli- 
takes south this season should be distinctly cate gold lace, with smartly long waist and 
more elegant in feeling than ever before...a skirt back, over a flesh slip. Both perfect for 
mode recognized by the Bergdorf-Goodman ate- northern wear now...and indispensable for 
liers, in the evening gowns photographed here. formal occasions in the south later. 
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BIEN JoLie 


FOUNDATIONS 


Youthful in expression, slenderizing in influ- 

ence, the foundations of Bien Jolie afford the 

unrestrained freedom of movement so essential to 

the poise and well being of the woman of today 
For every figure, at all good stores 


Write for illustrations of the new spring models 


CORSETTES: BANDETTES 
GIRDLES: BRASSIERES 


BENJAMIN ® JOHNES 
358 Fifth Avenue, Dept. B, New York 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


THE GIRL EVERYBODY KNEy 


(Continued from page 122) 


ing masses of muscle, just like a race- 
horse. 

“Of course, I was showered with 
trinkets and baubles, not to mention 
doo-dads. ‘It isn’t the thought that 
counts, it’s the gift.’ 

“‘T believe that all foreign notables are 
asked their opinion of prohibition. I 
have been told that I am the originator 
of the remark, ‘When does it begin?’ 
This remark was afterwards used by 
Northcliffe, Wales, and others. 

“The statements about Charlie Chap- 
lin and I are really de trop. Charlie 
and I could never be anything but the 
best of friends.” 


N THE following afternoon Murray 

drove out to the home of Alice 
Winsome. She lived in a Beverly Hills 
bungalow that resembled a fourteenth- 
century Cloth Hall, with late Coolidge 
overtones. 

Alice Winsome, herself, opened the 
front door. 

““How do you do?” she said in Bos- 
tonese. 

Then, relaxing: “I’ve seen you some- 
where before—was you to Crystal last 
Sunday?” 

““Yes,”’ said Murray, following her into 
the drawing-room. 

Above the fireplace were two pictures: 
a portrait of Alice Winsome by James 
Montgomery Flagg and a semi-marine 
piece. The semi-marine piece depicted a 
lighthouse resting at the edge of a beach. 
The beams of light were strips of mother- 
of-pearl; the strand was fashioned of 
sandpaper. 

‘Tell me about yourself,”’ he said. 

“‘T was educated in a convent an’ to 
this day I still write to my dear old princi- 
pal, Sister Cecilia. 

“Tt was not financial gain that induced 
me to go into pictures. Indeed, it was the 
whim of a moment, tinctured with the 
desire to be something more than ‘just a 
society girl.’ 

‘“‘So many people have asked me what 
the requirements are for success on the 
screen. Let me say right here that a girl 
must have a face. Without one, no girl 
can hope to gain fortune and fame. Then 
there is the question of teeth. One does 
not realize how important the teeth are 
in emotional acting. A perfect dining- 
room set is a great asset in pictures. 
Then, too, one must keep one’s health. 
A girl cannot ‘step on it,’ or to use a 
hackneyed phrase, ‘burn the gas at both 
ends,’ and expect to give her all to the 
public. 

“Never will I forget one afternoon at 
the studio. I was sitting in my dressing- 
room reading. I think it was Thackeray’s 
‘Inverno,’ though my memory is not 
clear on this point. Anyway, it was a 
very warm afternoon and suddenly one 
of the prop boys (I think it was Framing- 
ham) announced that Mr. Will Hays was 
inspecting the studio and would be 
around shortly. Just then Will, himself, 
entered. (I always call him ‘Will’ 
because he’s too fine a chap to be called 
‘Hays.’) Picture to yourself my em- 
barrassment. (I being only kimono-clad 
at the time.) 

“““T see you’re reading,’ he observed, 
a faint smile playing about his lips. 

“*Ves, Will,’ I quoted, ‘but all work 
and no play pays little Jack.’ 

‘““*T’m surprised to see you reading,’ 
he parried, still smiling. 

‘Ves, I suppose you’re taken aback,’ 
I recoiled gaily. 

‘““*TIndeed, I’m nonplussed,’ he bon 
motted. 

“Tt is such incidents as that which 
serve to brighten the day’s toil—just a 
picture of life’s other side. 

‘Although I am still in the profession, 
I go about socially quite a bit. Only the 
other day I was the guest of honor at a 
garden party given by the Iowa State 
Society. (One vulgar reporter referred 
to it as a ‘picnic’ and another called it an 
‘outing.’ Fancy such ignorance!) Covers 
were laid for sixty thousand, and eighty 
thousand appeared. 

“But, all in all, it is only in keeping 
with my patrician upbringing. 

““‘TDearie,’ my mother always used to 
say, ‘if you can make the grade, mingle 


only with the cream, and none of the sour 
milk.’ 
“The reports about Charlie and | have 
been mostly rumors, and goodness knows 
I never take rumors. Charlie and J could 
never be anything but the best of friends» 


T WAS on All Souls’ Eve that Murray 

had an appointment with Madame 
Zama, the Mother Superior of the scenario 
writers. In the course of his stay jp 
Hollywood, Murray had _ interviewej 
many notables, but now, as he walked 
through the gardens of the Ambassado, 
to Madame Zama’s bungalow, he felt 4; 
though he were approaching a shrine, 

Madame Zama’s secretary was waiting 
for him. He was a tall, dark young map, 
half roughneck, half faun. 

“Madame is expecting you,” he said, 

Somewhere distant, a gong rang. . , . 
Temple bells... the Ganges. ... 
There came into the room a Light . , . 
It was Madame Zama. 

“Do sit down,” she said, “and let's 
talk about the American younger genera- 
tion. 


“What is wrong with America’ 
younger generation, particularly th 
girls? 


“Your American women are beautify, 
beautiful. I don’t believe there are an 
more beautiful women in the worl 
except possibly—but more of that later, 

“And your American men? Ye gods! 
They are wonderful! They are » 
utterly pagan, so masculine. They ares 
chivalrous to their women folk. Never 
have I seen an American man strike a 
woman with a clenched fist. They 
always seem to use the palms of their 
hands. I noticed something about your 
American men the moment I landed at 
Ellis Island. There was something about 
the Greek hair-cut of the taxi-driver who 
—but more of that later. 

“But your American girls—oh, what 
a pity! They sit for hours and pla 
bridge—bridge!—when they could by 
a cute little roulette wheel for a fe 
dollars. 

“They sit in the back of parked car 
with boys. Now every one knows thata 
cozy hammock or a divan is far mor 
comfortable than the tonneau of 4 
motor.” 

Dazed, hatless, he stood in the midd 
of Wilshire Boulevard. . . . Somewher 
distant, a banker’s flashing limousine 
crashed into a yellow taxi. 





HICAGO lay — sweltering — in the 

stifling heat of a July night. Heat 
lightning flashed across the heaven: 
Throughout the day there had been 
periodic rains so that by ten o’clock in the 
evening the streets in the Loop wer 
cafions of steam. Thousands lay in the 
parks. And thousands more sought the 
beaches, where occasional breezes from 
Lake Michigan brought relief. 

The newest and most modern tavet! 
in Chicago’s lake-front was the O’Banio! 
Hotel—4,000 rooms, 4,000 baths. San 
wiched in among the four thousan 
rooms were two swimming pools, a de 
partment store, a moving-picture hous 
and several chapels. The builders ha 
imported a prominent French archite 
who had given the hotel a typical Parisian 
touch by having each of the house’s sixt) 
eight floors represent a different natio! 
Ruby Burke’s room was on the sixty: 
seventh, which was Moorish. The wali 
were of exceedingly thin stucco, after tht 
manner of the Moors of Florida an 
California. So thin were the walls tha! 
one could plainly hear the relieved sigh 
an Exalted Ruler full ten rooms awa! 
Oppressed by the heat, Ruby decided t 
go up on the roof. Slipping on a dressilt 
gown, she went out into the hall am 
sought the stairs. p 

On reaching the roof, she was surpmse¢ 
to find a crew of several hundred me 
working on an immense electric si 
stretched across the entire front of tle 
hotel. Like fireflies in a forest, the! 
torches sparkled in among the st 
framework. From a tower, a supervis" 
was directing them through a megaphom 

“Allright. It’s midnight,” he shoute? 
“The juices can go home. Report bacs 

(Concluded on page 125) 
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; Fine ladies had much leisure in the 
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y the often a lasting artistic achievement 
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ULTURED women in- 

stinctively recognize and 
appreciate fine work—whether 
it be the decorator’s, the 
modiste’s or the motor car 
designer’s. 


The preference such women 
have shown for Packard cars— 
not in a few large centers only 
but in every section of the 
Union—is a tribute to three 
particularly well recognized 





The Dietrich Convertible Sedan 


Packard qualities, beauty, pres- 
tige and long life. 


For women wish the family 
car and particularly their own 
private cars to reflect good taste 
and discrimination inside and 
out, to possess a distinguished 
reputation and, withal, to be of 
good quality and lasting service. 


Woman recognizes a Packard 
—either Six or Eight—to be 








Xe, 
— es 


something more than a mere 
utility. She sees it also as a 
work of art. Here is necessary 
transportation made luxurious 


—and clothed with beauty. 


The very needlework, and 
there is much of it hidden in 
the soft upholstery of a Packard 
interior, reflects the pride 
which Packard women take in 
aiding to produce the best 
built car in the world. 
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Camel 


The cigarette that leads 
by billions 


Just to state a great truth in 
another way—Camel is so ex- 
actly what so many smokers 
want that no other brand is 
even a close second. 


If all cigarettes were as good as 

Camel you wouldn’t hear any- 

thing about special treatments 

to make cigarettes good for the 

throat. Nothing takes the place 
of choice tobaccos. 


© 1927, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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THE GIRL EVERYBODY KNEW 


(Concluded from page 124) 


at eight to-morrow morning. I want to 
see the division leaders and the artists for 
a minute.” 

There was something familiar, Ruby 
thought, in the tone of the generalissimo. 
The conference over, the division leaders 
and the artists departed. The director 
began to walk up and down, thoughtfully 
scratching his head. As he passed under 
the solitary light that burned on the roof, 
Ruby recognized him. 

“Murray,” she called. 

“Who’s that?” he demanded. 

“Little Nell from Pride’s Crossing. 
She that was Madame de Staél.” 

“Ruby! How in the world did you 
ever get here?” 

“Well, I’ve got a room in the hotel, so 
I guess I’m entitled to the run of the 
ship.” 

I mean what are you doing in 
Chicago?” 

“T was on my way through to California 
and I stopped over to break the trip.” 

“What were you going to do in Cali- 


“T was going out to see you, Murray, 
if I could find you—I heard you were 
there.” 

“T was—you mean that? You were 
going out to see me?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Strike up the band,” he put his arm 
around her. “This is too good to be 
true.” 

They sat down on a work bench. 

“What’s all this work you’re doing up 
here?” Ruby asked. ‘Are you going 
to advertise the hotel or suspender 
buttons or what?” 

“This is our most pretentious,” he 
cleared his throat, “‘I might say, our most 
worthy, most genuine effort. This is the 
story of the Bible, both Old and New 
Testaments, told in electric lights. One 
glance, maybe two, and all is clear. You 
see,” he continued, ‘‘a few years ago they 
discovered that the Bible as it was lacked 
appeal. The wording was all wrong. 
So a good rewrite man turned it into he- 
man talk. That was all right until a 
bright lad came along and turned the 
Bible into tabloid form, and proved that 
anybody that wasted their time wading 
through a book was a chump. Well, 
finally, a real efficiency expert came along 
and demonstrated that even in the tab- 
loid form this was time wasted. So some 
of us advertising men went to work and 
this is the result. President Coolidge will 
pull the switch that turns it on to-morrow 
night. And that’s that. . . . And I’ll go 
on to some other field.” 

“T think that’s a splendid accomplish- 

ment, Murray. I’m so glad.” 
_ “Oh, I suppose so,” he sighed, “but 
it’s all so transitory. All that,” he waved 
toward the sign, “will vanish before long. 
You see, scientists are working on a 
serum, a serum that will contain the 
works of Thoreau, and bits of Voltaire and 
chunks of Nietzsche, so that every one 
can make dinner conversation. And 
there’ll be a Serum of the Month Club, 
so that all the club women and the cul- 
tured boys will know just what serum to 
take.” 

“It’s too bad it’s only a temporary 
thing,” said Ruby. “You must have had 


a lot of trouble building a sign like that.” 

“Well, we had a little trouble with The 
Book of Kings,” said Murray, “but the 
progress of science can not be hindered— 
just read any great philosopher like 
Spinoza or Barton or Crane or Kant.” 

“One of those men you mention has 
written something very dear to me. It 
has affected me deeply. In fact I tore it 
out and carry it around with me in a little 
locket. I'll read it to you.” 

She took out a clipping: 


“This is written on a freight train 
crossing the plains. Four thousand 
years ago Praxiteles and Martin 
Luther were walking on the Mount of 
Olives with Theodora of Byzantium, 
a beautiful sorceress. Theodora 
looked at Praxiteles and said: ‘Well, 
how about five quid, duckie?’ The 
wise Praxiteles thought a moment 
and then demanded: ‘Will you use 
insanity as your defense?’ 


TWO AND TWO MAKE FOUR 


“History repeats itself. Yesterday 
in Los Angeles a young woman 
named Springer killed her lover. 
When he returned from his work at 
the El Segundo refinery to his home 
in the fashionable Hanson Avenue 
district, she met him at the door and 
accused him of infidelity. Laugh- 
ingly, he pulled out a revolver, 
handed it to her, and jokingly dared 
her to shoot him. She cid. 

“Henry Ford told this writer that 
he wears soft collars. Nancy Hanks 
wore soft collars. Nancy Hanks was 
a good mother. So was Cesar’s wife. 
Woman’s place is in the home and 
every woman should be a mother. 
The other day while crossing New 
York Harbor this writer saw the 
Statue of Liberty. It was a beautiful 
inspiring sight. But That Girl 
Can Never Be a Mother.” 


Murray could feel Ruby’s heart thump- 
ing against his side. 

“‘What’s the matter?” he asked. 

“Tt isn’t the prose, it’s the idea,” she 
whispered, “‘I want to have a child.” 

“T suppose,” he suggested, “‘we ought 
to get married.” 

“Why?” 

“State lines aren’t as imaginary as 
you think.” 

They got up and walked around the 
vine-clad pent-house to the stairs. 

“Do you suppose,” Murray asked, 
“there’s a minister in the house?” 

They walked down the hall toward 
Ruby’s room. 

“Speaking of business,” said Ruby, 
“let’s go to Austria for our honeymoon. 
I’ve got to go to Salzburg.”’ 

“What for?” 

“T’m going to be in a play of Max 
Reinhardt’s.” 

“What play?” 

“The Miracle,” she said, opening the 
door. 

“What part do you play?” he asked. 

She locked the door and lightly tossed 
the key out the window. 

“T’m the Madonna.” 


CONCERNING MAGNIFICENT TRIFLES 


(Concluded from page ror) 


of Louis XV., disguised as a magician. 
This disguise, however, merely consists of 
an immense, deep blue garment, decorated 
with cabalistic emblems. It shall half 
cover, half reveal, my tight-fitting, yet 
Widely distended, coat of gold, my waist- 
coat of diamonds, and my breeches of 
velvet. I expect there will be additions 
of filmy gold laces, an enormously high 
and fantastically shaped and powdered 
wig, and I plan to make up very white in 
the face beneath a half mask of gold. I 
shall probably wear high cavalier boots of 
gilt leather, with diamond spurs, and 
Carry a sword glittering with jewels. 
“T shall greet my guests in the marble 
entrance hall standing on a pedestal made 


of mirrored surfaces. As background, I 
have designed a large mirrored screen, 
each panel reflecting my full-length 
image. This should be effective and 
produce a dazzling first impression on 
incoming guests. Light effects will have 
to be carefully tried out, though I want 
most of the illumination to come from 
beneath the marble floor, as well as from 
ingeniously arranged lights to flash across 
the mirrored background.”’ 

Fascinated by such vivid descriptions, 
we hadn’t realized it was past three. We 
were alone! The restaurant had gradually 
emptied. ‘ 

““Heavens!”’ Violet exclaimed. “I’m 
due at Chanel’s at 2:30!” 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


NOT TO BE OPENED 


(Continued from page IIT) 


many for them. Let’s go down there to- 
morrow, bright and early, in a big lorry; 
and swing the stuff home, lock, stock 
and barrel, to the London and Provincial 
Depository.” 

“Oh, not there, Freddy! It was all 
their fault that the Tatham Place furni- 
ture was stolen.” 

“That is the very reason, my dear. 
If there is one place in the world where it 
will be guarded like a stack of diamonds 
it is the London and Provincial.” 

Bobbie burst out laughing. “Of 
course; what a wonderful idea! And the 
fun of going down there in our own lorry. 
But will it cost a lot, Freddy?” 


“Between six and ten pourfds, I 
suppose. Can we afford it, do you 
PI y 

think?” 


“T would do it if it took my last cent. 
Go right off and arrange it. If we left 
at eight we could easily be there by 
ten.” 

Bobbie was radiant. Her excitement, 
at first almost painful, had become 
joyous. There is no keener pleasure 
than turning the tables on an enemy. 
That lorry was a stroke of genius. 

Freddy, already on his feet, was vibrat- 
ing with a similar satisfaction. 

“‘T’ll dodge the Duggets,”’ he said, ‘and 
get to the depository as fast as possible. 
It will be better to get the lorry through 
them as the depository is the last place 
where they would risk being seen again— 
even if they picked up my trail. And I 
will give that foreman a hint to keep his 
eye peeled and his mouth shut like a 
trap.” 

And with a hurried kiss, Freddy was 
out of the room, and darting down the 
stairs three steps at a time. 


‘THE next morning at half-past seven 

they left the house without precau- 
tions. It seemed futile to take any; 
and walking into the King’s Road, they 
took the left-hand-side pavement in the 
direction of Sloane Square. They had a 
well-devised plan, which was to keep an 
eye on the omnibuses and to hop on the 
first one that slowed down; then to alight 
in the first main thoroughfare and snatch 
a taxi. They had drilled themselves in 
what they meant to do; and had also 
agreed there should be no looking back 
to see if they were followed. No giving 
themselves away. The Duggets — 
Freddy’s whimsical name for them—must 
suspect nothing. 

One omnibus passed; another and an- 
other and another; and then a pair, racing. 
A bundled-up female, evidently sent by 
heaven, tried to push a pram across 
their path, escaping obliteration by a 
hair as the second ’bus ground on its 
brakes in a hullaballoo of squeals and 
profanity. Freddy and Roberta were 
on it in a trice, and in another were 
speeding on their way. It was one of 
the most brilliant getaways in history, 
and one so quick and sudden that it 
would have taken a fast car to keep the 
omnibus in view. But there were no 
cars, only a frantic Dugget looking in 
vain for a taxi. 

At the depository the lorry was await- 
ing them, and with it the faithful fore- 
man, who had been promised five shillings. 
The seat was a bit squeezy for three 
people, but the driver was such a pleasant 
lad that it all proved less embarrassing 
than they had at first anticipated— 
and roomier. 

In fact, the seat was quite cozy, and 
there was a sensation of being wild and 
free at such a height above the earth— 
once you had decided to send everything 
you had on to the dry-cleaners on your 
return. A mongrel terrier, who knew 
he was de trop and who in bygone days 
had been a white dog, apologetically 
crouched at their feet till he had earned 
their confidence. 


It was a lovely July day, with a dewy 
freshness as exquisite as the scent of 
flowers. It was good to be alive, to be 
young, to have Freddy beside you, and to 
be trundling along so blithely toward the 
lanes and woodland of the most beautify] 
country in the world. What if it did 
bump? What if the grand cars did look 
up at you scornfully, or blow you out of 
their lordly way? That magic day was 
the solvent of all cares. An unreasoning 
happiness filled the heart till it brimmed. 

They made friends with Arold Opkins. 
who drove the lorry; such a pleasant. 
blue-eyed boy, with the faintest of down 
on his upper lip, and shoulders that 
seemed almost too powerful for his years 
It was broken to him that he was ex. 
pected to load the furniture into the 
lorry, and though he said that kind of 
thing wasn’t ‘is business, the lidy had 
been so kind to his dorg that he would 
only be too ’appy to oblige. 

“With me it is always love me, love 
my dorg,” he said. ‘And the fights that 
tyke has got me into, you wouldn't 
believe!” 

This artless confidence encouraged 
Roberta to tell him about Baby Bung, 
and the reason for their trip. It seemed 
well, considering his good-nature, to en- 
list his sympathy beforehand and give 
him some understanding of wha’ might 
prove a disagreeable experience. There 
would probably be a big holiday crowd; 
village Hampdens with axes; derisive 
loafers; curiosity-seekers in cars, and 
perhaps even press photographers and a 
band. Arold might quail before such 
publicity; Bobbie was already doing so 
herself. As they drew nearer Baby Bung 
she began to realize the importance of 
Arold’s coéperation. What a_ figure 
Freddy and she would cut, lugging out 
all that poor household stuff if Arold 
remained aloof! The jeers, the shrill 
personal remarks, the pot-house laughter! 
So she wooed the lad with sweetness and 
skill, and was promptly rewarded. 

Arold said it was a sanguinary shame, 
and as he knew all about ‘being put out 
on the street’’ he was the more readily 
inflamed. Of course he would help them. 
Was there a pianner? He and the gent 
would ’ardly be equal to a _pianner. 
Well, if there was no pianner the rest 
would be easy. Afride of guying? Not 
Arold Opkins. He would jolly well 
punch anybody that gave him any lip. 
The lidy needn’t have no bloomin’ fear; 
he and the gent would ’andle it alright. 

The gent was looking worriedly at his 
watch. It was past eleven o'clock. The 
way had been farther, and the lony 
slower than he had thought; to make 
matters worse, Roberta, after they had 
reached the Downs, had grown uncertain 
of the direction. She had been only twice 
to Baby Bung and that perilously behind 
her father on the motor-cycle. They had 
over-shot a heap of boards by a hundred 
yards when it suddenly occurred to them 
that this might be the eagerly sought-for 
hoarding. So it proved. The Harland 
Park Estate, now prone on its back, 
was offering its easy terms to the sky. 


HERE was no sign of life about 

Baby Bung. Freddy, knowing what 
his companion must be feeling, gave her 
the consideration of his silence. It was 
at the end of that very path that her 
father had plunged headlong over the 
cliff; below, where the water foamed and 
sparkled, the coast-guard must have 
found his body lying beside his motor- 
cycle. On descending from the lorty 
their first impulse had taken them to 
the cliff’s edge. In silence they looked 
down, and in silence at last turned 
away. A tear rolled down Robertas 
cheek. Hastily brushing it away, sh? 
said in an uncertain voice: 

(Continued on page 128) 
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OW —from St. Moritz to Banff— milady of fashion 
thinks noihing of an open motor in the wintry air, 
a gay flight on singing skates—an evening in the drying 
heat of the ballroom or theatre! 
Despite winter’s trying temperature changes, her skin 
is ever fresh and youthful and lovely. 
Her secret? Not at all the seeming magic with which 
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society does things, but the knowing choice and use 
of such exquisite preparations as this special group 
from Primrose House. 


Ask for them wherever Primrose House preparations 
are sold. On request we will gladly send our booklet 
‘Here Dwells Youth.” 


Primrose House, 3 East 52nd Street, New York City 








[1] Skin Freshener—a mild, refreshing lotion to renew the 
tone and vitality of the skin. $1.25, $3.00. 

[2] Special Hand Lotion—easily absorbed. Quickly relieves 
roughness, chapping and windburn. $1.25, $2.00. 

[3] Developing Cream—rich in tissue-building ingredients. 
An exquisite nourishing cream for a dry, lined or wrinkled 
skin. $1.50, $2.50. 

[4] Eye Bath—to refresh and strengthen the eyes, and keep 
them clear and sparkling. Especially soothing after exposure to 
wind and snow glare. $1.00. 


[5] Smoothskin Cream—for a dry and sensitive skin. Light 
and nourishing, with just the faintest perfume, it gives a petal- 
smooth softness. $1.50, $3.00, $5.00. 

[6] Smoothskin Oil—After bathing, thoroughly dry the skin. 
Rub body and limbs with Smoothskin Oil. Relieves roughness 
and chapping, makes the skin soft and smooth. Ideal for mold- 
ing the face and neck, either used alone or in conjunction with 
your chosen cream. $1.50. 

[7] Rose Leaf Cleansing Cream—to cleanse the skin and re- 
move all impurities from the pores. $1.00, $2.00, $3.50, $6.00. 
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| New Year 
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EDGWOOD MINTON 


Pieces shown above: Ridgway’s Old Ivory with colorful flower deco- 
ration. Dorothy pattern HB-6686. Tea Service, 24 pcs., $18 
set. ~. Grenadine or Rose Color Candlesticks, 12", HB-61 10. $28 pair. 


Les A PLEASURE to carry out resolutions dealing 
with dull or barren spots in the cupboard. For all 
that one need do is to stop in at Plummer’s on the 
next shopping trip and we warrant you'll seek no 
further. China, in an inexhaustible variety embrac- 
ing every well-known make, is available here. Glass, 
both serviceable and decorative . . earthenware. . 
pottery ... all gloriously set out to be admired or 
acquired, as you will. And (we’ve been holding this 
until last) you’ll be delighted in the spacious new 
arrangement of this shop, the result of extensive 
and recently completed alterations. 


An efficient Mail Order Department is maintained for those who cannot call in person. 


Wm H. PLUMMER6 Gf 


IMPORTERS OF 
Modern and Antique China and Glass 


7 East 35th Street, New York 
Near Fifth Avenue 


Hartrorp, Conn. 


New Haven, Conn, 
36 Pratr STREET 


954 Cuarat Street 
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“We must hurry, Freddy; we may be 
able to get it all out before they come.” 

Of course they had no key, but with 
the aid of a few tools from the lorry they 
burst open one of the windows and 
entered. 

The interior was in a welter of con- 
fusion; there was hardly one stick on 
another; some one with an ax had been 
through the place like a whirlwind. The 
mattresses had been slit open and 
tumbled to the floor; the few upholstered 
chairs and the big Chesterfield before 
the fireplace had been slashed without 
mercy; every cushion and pillow had been 
similarly slashed. The mirrors had been 


‘prized off their frames and allowed to 


break where they fell; a wireless appa- 
ratus had been hammered into unrecog- 
rizable fragments; the frenzy of destruc- 
tion had stopped at nothing, not even 
at the kitchen stove. 

Roberta, half crying, said: ‘Oh, 
Freddy, there is nothing to take away!” 
Her voice was bitter, as after a pause she 
added: ‘‘ How can people do such things? 
The wanton savagery of it—the vandal- 
ism!” 

But Freddy was curiously unrespons- 
ive. He had opened several more of the 
windows, and was peering about every- 
where, and turning over things with the 
point of his stick. Suddenly, with an 
exclamation of surprise, he called to her. 
At his feet was an oblong of cardboard 
on which was staringly lettered: PEACE, 
SERENITY, STICK IT OUT. 

They looked down at it with awe. 
What could it mean? In the ghostliness 
of that silent and abandoned house it 
seemed like a message from the dead. 

“Tt was on the wall,” said Freddy. 
“Look, the stick pins are still in it.” 

They pondered over it. 

“T believe that is another under the 
sofa stuffing,” said Freddy. 

Sure enough, it was. 

PEACE, SERENITY, 
OUT. 

“T used to put up things like that 
when I was at college,” said Freddy. 
“Would see them as I got out of bed, 
you know; helpful maxims and examina- 
tion pointers, and insults that were 
supposed to sting you into activity. 
What could your father have been stick- 
ing out, Bobbie?” 

“T can’t imagine.” 

‘And this need for peace and serenity? 
It suggests that he was frightfully 
worried; that he could hardly hold on to 
himself.” 

“Yes, absolutely desperate.’ 

Bobbie, with heaving breast and suf- 
fusing eyes, tore the two strips into 
pieces. 

“T don’t want anybody speculating 
about them—jeering at them,” she said 
brokenly. 


STICK IT 


, 


REDDY was lost in thought. At 

last he spoke. 

“T wonder why your father hadn’t 
any books?” 

“Oh, he had lots; that mess over there 
was a bookcase.” 

“There are no books there.” 

She got the impact of his thoughts. 

“You think—” 

“Not a scrap of a letter or bill,” 
mused Freddy. “I don’t think this is 
vandalism, Bobbie. I think it repre- 
sents a most thorough and painstaking 
search, and that those that did it walked 
off with these books and papers.” 

“But what for? Why should they?” 

“God knows—but how it links every- 
thing together! The watch kept on you. 
The spiriting away of your father’s 
things in the depository. Now this—and 
soon the destruction of the whole place 
by that civic rights association. It is 
all part of the same set scheme; all 
directed by the same mind.” 

Bobbie looked at him fearfully, feeling 
a sudden sense of danger and mystery 
enfolding them. In a panic she said: 

“There is nothing for us to stay for; 
please, Freddy, let’s get away.” 

But as she spoke the whirr of arriving 
motors caused her to clutch at her 
heart. 

‘“‘Here they are,” exclaimed Freddy. 

Outside and coming to a stop were two 


cars. In one, were four roughly dressed 
men packed in with crowbars axes 
picks and what-not; in the other on 
elegant little two-seater, were ‘te 
individuals of a superior social class 5 

“Snood,” whispered Freddy, as th 
taller and older of the two jumped ox 
and called to his followers in a rasping 
voice, not untinged with a sort of anxiety. 
re! “stop that row, and get on with the 
job. 

The workmen, who had been genjally 
chattering, lapsed into sullen silence 
and began to take out their working 
implements. Snood was a man of about 
forty-five, somewhat bent and Sickly- 
looking, with an exceptionally disagree- 
able face. He reminded Roberta of 
stage solicitors who foreclosed on old 
families. Snood’s friend was a bull. 
necked young man in a checked suit and 
a stiff felt hat, who chewed a tooth-pick 
with an appearance of complete indiffer. 
ence. He was an exceedingly robust 
young man, and filled out his checks like 
a sausage. 

“Pug!” commented Freddy in Ro. 
berta’s ear. ‘‘A professional pugilist 
hired to protect Hon. Sec.” 

They scrambled out of a window, re- 
vealing themselves to Snood’s astonished 
attention. His expression grew more dis- 
agreeable than ever as he walked toward 
them, followed by his indifferent body- 
guard, still chewing his tooth-pick. ~ 

“What business have you here?” he 
demanded. 

“We might ask the same of you,” said 
Freddy, with cool insolence. ‘You are 
intruding on this young lady’s property, 
and she will be glad to hear your explana- 
tion.” 

The man stared at Roberta incredu- 
lously, and from her to Freddy. The 
insults with which he had meant to drive 
them off could almost be seen in his 
mouth, which was open with surprise. 

“Not Miss Grierson?” 

“Yes, Miss Grierson.” 


NOOD, if he were Snood, gazed at 
Freddy, and from Freddy to Arold 

Opkins, who was leaning against the 
fence. He seemed to be measuring the 
extent of their resistance in case of 
trouble, and then apparently reassured 
he could be as offensive as he liked, 
said: 

“This property belongs to the Crown, 
and the only intrusion here is that 
bungalow, which I am going to tear 
down.” 

“Are you the King, or what?” asked 
Freddy, with the same cool insolence, as 
galling as the fleck of a whip. 

“You know very well who I am,” 
said the man in his venomous voice. “I 
am Jerome Snood, Honorary Secretary 
of the Depping Down Civic Rights 
Association, and I gave Miss Grierson 
due notice by registered post of our in- 
tention to raze this illegal building.” 

“Ts that the rest of the Association?” 
asked Freddy, indicating the sausage in 
checks. ‘Or are you all of it?” 

Snood stared at him evilly. ‘ 

“You had better keep a civil tongue 0 
your head,” he remarked. ‘That young 
man is Billy Britt, the champion middle 
weight of Bermondsey, and I would 
recommend you to leave him alone.” 

Mr. Britt, hearing his name, threv 
out his chest, and moved nearer. 

“Battling Britt,” murmured Snood. 

The workmen with their crowbar 
were already attacking Baby Bung, and 
its flimsy structure was giving way with 
inconceivable rapidity. Mr. Snood, 
taking a step or two aside to indicate 
that the conversation was ended, made 
pretense of shouting some orders. Battling 
Britt, with an elaborate air of noncht 
lance, flicked a stone with the toe of his 
boot—that fatal stone,. which was ' 
make history. 

Arold’s dog bounded for it, and thet, 
thinking it was a game, ran at the 
pugilist with barks of joy. Never wer 
overtures more poorly received, for 
Battling Britt suddenly let out a kic 
that sent Carlo whimpering back. It 
was not much of a kick, but it W 
enough to make Arold see red. 

(Continued on page 13) 
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individual needs and begin today to awaken your skin toa 
renewed youthfulness. 
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“WATER LILY” 
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YOUR WINTER BEAUTY GUIDE 


Cleanse 


Valaze Water Lily Cleansing Cream—Based on that 
rare and famous rejuvenative—the essence of Water 
Lily buds. Most luxurious of all cleansing creams. 
Exquisitely smooth, soft and penetrative. 
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Clear—Animate 
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should be part of your regular, daily beauty regime! 
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impurities, developing a clear, firm, healthy skin. 
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Valaze Grecian Anti-Wrinkle Cream (Anthosoros)}— 
a firm nourishing cream which feeds the tissues, 
smooths away lines and fills out hollows. 

1.75, 3.50, 6.00 
Valaze Herbal Cream—for the most advanced cases 
of relaxed tissues, for the delicate skin inclined to 
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Tone—Brace 

Valaze Extrait—A gentle, mildly astringent wrinkle 
lotion. For wind-stung eyes, to relieve the redness 
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freshing. Preserves the natural humidity of the skin. 
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Contour 

Valaze Georgine Lactee— 4 Balsam Astringent— 
Firms the contour, strengthens flabby tissues, re- 
stores the “cameo”’ line to chin. Will nof dry the skin. 


3.00, 6.00, 11.00 
Foundations 


Valaze Balm Rose—A delightful powder base for the 
conservative woman, protective, soothing—causes 
powder to adhere. 1.00, 1.75, 35.50, 6.00 


Valaze Cream of Lilies—Imparts a delicate trans- 
parent tone to the skin. Particularly effective win- 
ter protection. 1.50, 2.50, 4.00 
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eyes were blazing as he flew at the 
pugilist. 

“You kicked my dorg,” he said in a 
splutter of rage. “What the ’ell do you 
mean by it?” 

“T’ll kick you, too, if you don’t get 
out of my way,” said Britt, with an 
ominous narrowing of his little eyes, 
which were sunk in his face like a pig’s. 
‘How was I to know it was your dorg; 
I thought it was your Ma.” 


‘THE prospect of a fight had arrested 
all work on the house. The workmen 

were looking on, open-mouthed; Snood 
was glaring furiously at his lieutenant 
for involving himself in this unnecessary 
quarrel; Freddy and Roberta, sick at 
heart for Arold, pressed closer in the 
hope of making peace. Freddy had 
already called out in placating accents: 

‘Hold on there, Britt; heis only a boy.” 

But it was too late for such efforts. 
Arold’s fists were clenched and his face 
convulsed. 

‘Say that again, you stuffed shirt,” he 
panted out. ‘Say it out loud like you 
meant it, you bundle of wadding.” 

The bundle of wadding stepped back 
growling as though to give himself more 
room for a knock-out blow. What he 
muttered was inaudible, but it galvanized 
Arold into action. His right arm shot 
out like lightning and descended sideways 
with a mighty slap on the boxer’s cheek; 
his left followed with a second resounding 
slap. Battling Britt skipped back- 
wards, dropped his fists, and in screaming 
tones announced that he would have the 
lor on Arold for attacking a man who 
had done him no harm; yes, he would 
swear out a warrant; he would rue the 
day when he had ever laid his stinking 
hands on a peaceable citizen, peaceably 
going about on his private affairs. 

It was incredible! 

The workmen hooted in _ hilarious 
derision. 

Freddy and Roberta laughed till their 
sides ached. 

Arold on his knees made stage-play of 
examining Carlo for a broken rib. Snood, 
in a passion of rage, ran at his henchman 
like a madman, and shook his fist under 
his nose. 

“And you're the fellow I was to pay 
five pounds to,” he shouted. ‘ You con- 
temptible imposter, you yellow-livered 
cur, you; I have only one thing to say to 
you and that is to get away from here 
quicker than scat, and if you ever get 
five farthings out of me you will be 
lucky.” 

“T never said I was a fighting man,” 
growled Britt, standing his ground and 
balefully eying his employer. ‘There I 
was, sunning myself in front of the Green 
Dragon when you come up andsez: 
“You look as though you would be a 
likely lad with your fists.’ And what did 
I say? ‘That’s as may be,’ says I. 
Then you offers me five quid to come up 
here and punch anybody as laid a finger 
on you. Well, who has? Your narsty 
face is all there, ain’t it? Five quid is 
five quid, and though I am in the auction 
business myself I was ready to take it on. 
But this feller with the dorg wasn’t in 
the bargain; he was trying to get a fight 
for nothing; he was all loss and no profit 
and so I am keeping myself for the job 
I was paid for—and that’s five quid, 
Mister, and I ain’t going till I get it.” 

“Yes, you get it, Battling Britt,” 
Freddy called out, shaking with laughter. 


HE argument blazed higher and 

higher. Snood had a scorching tongue; 
a wealth of invective, irony and scorn 
poured from his lips. In this duel of 
which could out-insult the other he was 
so easily victor that Britt, goaded to 
desperation, caught his collar with one 
hand and vigorously slapped him with 
the other. Snood made a feeble effort 
to slap back, and then tore himself from 
the other’s grasp, panting but un- 
daunted. Had his language been scorch- 
ing before, it was as nothing to the flames 
that now leaped from him. 

Mr. Britt smoothed down the sleeves 
of his checked coat; took out a silk hand- 
kerchief and wiped his lips; and then 
slowly and deliberately walked away in 
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the direction of the highroad. The jp. 
cident was closed so far as he was cop. 
cerned, and presumably he was returning 
to the Green Dragon from which he haj 
so unwisely come. 

Freddy said that to remain themselye, 
after that would be an anticlimax. Afte 
all, what was there to stay for eXCept to 
see Baby Bung laid flat? And s0 they 
all mounted the lorry again in a yer 
cheerful humor indeed, and began 4 
study Freddy’s map with an eye ty 
luncheon. 7 

“Here is the place we want—Clo¢. 
bourn,” said Freddy. “It is big enough 
to have a good inn.” va 

“But it is out of our road,” protested 
Bobby. “Why should we detour ten 
miles when there are inns everywhere?” 

Freddy was amiably obstinate. 

“T had rather planned on Clodbourn 
Bobbie.” ; 

“Have you ever been there?” 

“No.” 

“Then why go?” 

Freddy seemed embarrassed; he hesj- 
tated; his eyes dropped before her 
questioning glance. 

“The coroner of the district lives 
there,” he said. “If it wouldn’t be 
over-crowding the day with misery—and 
it is only a chance, anyhow, that we may 
find him in—I thought we might dig 
into his records.” ; 

“Tt was he who held the inquest on 
my poor father?” 

“Yes, Doctor Burrell.” 

“But how did you learn his name?” 

“T rang up the County Hall—but I 
did not want to pain you about it till the 
time came.” 

“T think I am past being hurt about 
anything,” said Bobbie, in a sad little 
voice. “Of course we must stop at 
Clodbourn.” 

Freddy’s hand closed on kers in silent 
sympathy. 

“T am really very glad about it,” she 
wenton. “Iam so mystified and curious 
that sometimes it is almost unbearable. 
If anybody can put us on the track of 
what is under all this, it ought to be the 
coroner.” 

Arold, clambering up after starting his 
motor, made further intimate conversa- 
tion impossible. Shoving Carlo out of 
the way of the gears, he handed Freddy 
a fistful of small stones. 

“Them’s for Battling Britt if we pass 
’im,” he said. “A few on his coco 


"99 


might cheer him up! 


AFTER luncheon in the coffee-room of 

the King William, where everything 
was most agreeable except the meal 
itself, Freddy and Roberta _nerved 
themselves for their visit to Doctor 
Burrell. 

They had already learned in passing 
that his office was in the Town Hall, and 
that his house, “Laurel Dell,” was in the 
Albert Park Road; and there seemed, 
therefore, every expectation that they 
would find him at one or the other. 

His office seemed to be the most in- 
conspicuous one in the building, and took 
no little trouble to find. It was open 
but untenanted, a corridor of a room 
lined on either side with book-files on 
shelves, and at the farther end a desk and 
swivel-chair. 

They were wondering what they should 
do when the coroner entered. He was 
stout, tired-looking, middle-aged man. 
carrying a bag, and his face, kind though 
it was, fell visibly at the sight of them. 
He breathed hard in an asthmatic kind 
of way. One felt he was under-engined 
for his sixteen stone and would be poor 
on hills. 

“What is it, please? 

Pen in hand he was waiting for the 
battle, murder, and sudden death that 
was the routine of his puffy and incon- 
spicuous existence. 

Freddy explained. 

Perhaps he would recall the sad death 
of Mr. Thomas Grierson, whose body was 
picked up in April at the foot of the clifls 
near Depping Down? 

The coroner had whitish, bushy 
eyebrows that waggled as he spoke, and 
seemed always to give some indication 

(Continued on page 132) 
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OVELINESS is so easy to gain 
—and retain—with Lucille Dollee 
preparations. Exquisitely luxuriant, 
they are yet scientifically condensed 
to but a few creams and lotions; just 
a few moments a day are all you will 
need to assure glowingly healthy skin 
and soft entrancing charm. 


You need no longer clutter your 
dressing table with endless jars and 
bottles which take hours and an 
expert to employ. Dollee preparations 
are scientifically condensed —the few 
Dollee creams and lotions, easily ap- 
plied, are all you as a busy modern 
woman need to keep you feeling and 
looking your loveliest and best. 


Secure them at your favorite shop, 
or write for an illustrated brochure 
and prices. 


LUCILLE DOLLEE, Carnegie Hall 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Many of America’s best-known 


matrons visit the Dollee salon 





























every time they are in 
Cleveland. It is their demand 
for the wonderful — and sim- 
plified —creams and lotions 
used there that has placed 
Dollee preparations in the 
leading shops of the country. 


Nourishing and 
‘oundation Cream 


Hand Lotion 

Eye Lotion 

Rouge, Lipsticks, 
Jompact. 

Bath Soap 

Mascara 
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of what he thought and was about to say. 
At Freddy’s statement they expressed 
relief. Thank goodness, this was no 


| asphyxiated baby or drowned tripper to 
| bother a tired official. 
“Perfectly,” he said. ‘Suicide; motor- 


cycle; cashier of a London bank; accounts 
in perfect order; verdict of temporary 
insanity. Yes, what about it?” 

“This is his daughter, Miss Grierson.” 

The coroner, with a courtesy that one 
would scarcely have expected of a persen 
so lacking in social graces, half rose and 
bowed. 

‘“‘T am at your service, madam.” 

“‘T suppose some records are kept of 
such proceedings,” said Roberta. ‘‘ And 
we thought, if it were not too much 
trouble, that you might be so kind as to 
let us see them.” 

“Oh, certainly, though I fear they will 
be sad reading for you.” 

The records, ticketed and numbered, 
were kept in large envelopes and method- 
ically card-indexed. The wanted one 
was quickly found, and handed to 
Roberta. With quivering breath she 
drew out the little sheaf of papers, and 
with Freddy’s cheek almost touching hers 
they glanced at them together. They 
were very brief. “Rung up by the coast- 
guard, April roth, 8:30 a. m.; examina- 
tion of the body in situ; death by 
concussion with evident indication that 
it had occurred several hours before; 
examination of motor-cycle; body re- 
moved the mortuary—Depping Down, 
telegrams sent 37 Tatham Place and 
London Merchants’ and Companies’ 
Bank, the only addresses found on corpse; 
jury impaneled April 2oth and inquest. 
No witnesses of actual event, but seven 
as to facts and identification, including 
Sir Joseph Flores and solicitor sent down 
by bank; no suspicious circumstance. 
Temporary insanity.” 

Eleven pages of foolscap, in a large 
sprawling hand, were sufficient to dispose 
of poor Thomas Grierson and place him 
forever in a card-index. 

There were two enclosures in separate 
smaller envelopes, unsealed. One was 
written in the same sprawling hand: 
“Inventory of motor-cycle;” on the 
other “Letter found on corpse.” 


ROBERTA drew out the first, which 
began with a list of tools—spare 
sparking-plug, oil-can, tire-repair outfit, 
mackintosh with strap, wicker-basket 
lined with American cloth, containing 
four chops, half-pound of butter, two 
pounds new potatoes, loaf of bread, 
some onions, and a dead dog with collar 
engraved Grierson, 37 Tatham Place. 

“That must have been poor Bingo,’ 
exclaimed Roberta, and in a mirth close 
to tears she told Freddy about her 
father’s terrier, and how it used to 
travel packed in with the week-end 
provender. 

“Oh, how he adored that dog, Freddy! 
It is unbelievable that he could let it die 
like that. If he had taken it in his 
arms—yes, both together, you know— 
but—” 

This seemed a poor beginning for the 
second enclosure, which Freddy was 
dreading with all his heart. Bobbie wes 
crying. He drew her gently to the 
farther end of the room, while the 
coroner, bent puflily over a report he was 
writing, considerately ignored them. 

The enclosure, folded four-fold, re- 
vealed, on opening, the engraved heading 
of Grierson’s club, which, though of no 
social importance, was almost institu- 
tional in character, and had a member- 
ship of five thousand. Freddy, even in 
that trepidating moment, could not re- 
frain from a look of scorn. He, who had 
been dropped from Bootles’—! 


> 


“My dear old Friend: 

“‘T do not put your name on this 
for reasons that will soon be obvious, 
and I beg you to destroy it as soon 
as it is received. To cause pain to 
dear ones is the last thought in my 
head, and if the rash act I am medi- 
tating can be thought an accident it 
will be the better for every one. I 
have a terrible conviction that my 
mind is going. People long dead 


accost me on the street and talk to 
me. Last night our dear old mutual 
friend, W, who fell so gallantly at 
Chemin des Dames in 1916, entered 
my room in his disordered and mud- 
stained uniform, and spoke to me 
for hours. Nor are these experi- 
ences all. Isucdenly seem to awake. 
and then find I have spent half the 
day or a whole evening of which I 
have not the faintest recollection. | 
feel as sane as anybody in the world, 
yet I know, I KNOW that I am going 
mad. What a word to write about 
oneself! Mad. MAD! It fills me with 
an indescribable horror. When this 
reaches you I shall have sought and 
found the only solution. Burm this 
and lock all memory of it in your 
heart, for if it should be shown, what 
misery it would cause my beloved 
wife, and my dear, dear children. | 
confide in your friendship, in your 
unswerving loyalty, and do not 
blame me, but rather COMMEND. 
After all, life at fifty-two has little 
left to offer. What are a few more 
years when the best of them have 
long since passed? I say this to my- 
self repeatedly as I try to bring my- 
self to that frightful decision; and 
then as I hesitate, it is borne in on me 
afresh by evidences that make me 
shudder that my reason is failing 
more and more. Only yesterday—” 


HERE it ended. Freddy marveled 

at Roberta’s composure. That she 
should tremble—that she should be a 
little breathless—seemed to him curiously 
inadequate as an expression of her feel- 
ings. In fact, Freddy’s dramatic sense 
was almost affronted. Such a terrible 
and tragic document, which to him had 
been as felling as a blow, seemed to call 
for something more in the dead man’s 
daughter than a mere intensity of in- 
terest. But coming to the end of the 
letter.she turned back and read it through 
a second time; and then, folding it up 
and darting a quick glance at the coroner, 
absorbed in his report, she whispered: 

“‘T am going to keep this. Put some- 
thing else in the envelope.” 

Freddy, whose correspondence was 
principally bills and invitations to dinner, 
made a lightning substitution of what 
was luckily in his pocket. Bobbie brazenly 
placed the letter in her bag, and then, 
followed by Freddy, who had guilt 
stamped on every feature, sweetly 
thanked the coroner for his kindness and 
carried off her companion before he could 
betray himself. 

A moment later they were in the lorry 
and beyond any possible pursuit. 

‘What an awful thing to do,” ex- 
claimed Freddy. “They could jug us 
for that, Bobbie.” His fright had made 
him cross. ‘‘A copy would have been 
just as good.” 

“No, it wouldn’t.” 

“Why wouldn’t it?” 

‘Because this is a forgery!’ 

““\ forgery? My God, what are you 
saying?” 

“Simply that my father never wrote 
that letter. It was either placed on his 
body, or slipped in at the inquest.” 

‘* Bobbie!” 

Freddy half turned in his seat, and his 
eyes, dilating with surprise, met hers, 
upraised to his. } 

“It is not his handwriting, to begin 
with, but the clumsiest of copies. Be- 
sides, it bristles with things he never 
could have written. Why, if it had been 
in his own hand I would not even then 
have credited its genuineness.” 

“But what things?” 

“He would not begin with ‘My dear 
old Friend.’ Nobody ever does that 
except in Victorian novels. It would 
be Bill, or Teddy, or some other real 
name.” 

Freddy demurred. : 

“It was intentional, surely. He did 
not want to involve the recipient in case 
the letter was made public.” 

‘What is involving in ‘ Dear old Bill,’ 
or ‘My dear Charles’? The intention 
was not to involve the forger—in case 
my father’s pals were checked off—and 

(Continued on page 134) 
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‘MORE STERLING TO MATCH YOUR TOWLE STERLING” 


No matter what the size of 
your Christmas cheque—be it 



















slim as a schoolgirl or portly 
as a dowager—it will buy you 
the loveliest of Towle Sterling. 
Here is Solid Silver made in 
the fine traditions of that first 
craft-ancestor of Towle, 
William Moulton of 1690. 
Permanent beauty that will 
pleasantly recall the giver all 
its long and useful life! Ask 
the more exclusive jewelry 
stores to show you their 
Towle Sterling. 





CJor the Ample Cheque 


This truly gorgeous tea and coffee set in 
the new SEVILLE pattern matches the 
SEVILLE flat silver in the interesting 
modernity of its Spanish motif. Five 
pieces $400; waiter $350; coffee, sugar 
and cream, $250. 
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OLD COLONIAL PATTERN— Towle 






That attractive compote for bonbons or small cakes 
is $30. Useful and beautiful dishes like that in the 
background for fruit salad, pudding or ice cream 
in 10-inch size cost $30; in 12-inch, $50. Similar 
pieces for sandwiches, cakes, baked potatoes, 9 
inches, cost $20. The graceful and unusual two- 
light candelabrum is $50. 











SEVILLE—newest Towle pattern 






This handsome 10-inch bowl is $55. With flower- 
holder, an attractive centerpiece. A similar bowl 
without base, useful for desserts, costs $35. The 
gc od-looking water pitcher is $115; the goblets to 
mitch, $19.25 each. 
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Matching the Louis XIV flat silver is this charm- 
ing 10-inch sandwich plate at $28. Heavy service 







plates similar in design cost $250 a half-dozen. 
The 12-inch fruit salad dish costs $55; the stunning 








coffee pot, $110. Sugar to match $45; cream, $45. 
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Eight lovely Sevilledessert forks can be had costs us one dollar to print, but it will be sent without charge to those inter- 


for $26, while 8 Mary Chilton salad forks 
will cost only $23.34. Eight Louis XIV 
teaspoons will cost $15.34; Lady Constance 


ested enough to fill out the following coupon in full and send 25c for mailing 
and handling costs. The Towle Silversmiths, Newburyport, Mass. 








soup spoons, 8 for $28.00. Two Virginia see 
Carvel tablespoons can be had for as little | STREET 


as $8.75. D’Orleans coffee spoons are 8 
for $12.67; 8 La Fayette butter spreaders, 
$18.67; while 8 Lady Mary dessert knives 
will be only $27.34, 
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—if one could keep it always! 
With a bit of care,—and Créme 
Simon,—one can. This delicate 
face cream has a magic all its 
own. It destroys the dryness 
that causes those distressing 
fine lines around the eyes and 
mouth. It brings back the 
bloom of youth in a surprising 
manner. 

Just two minutes night and 
morning for a week or two will 
prove that the beauties of 


Europe who use Créme Simon 
exclusively are justly famous 
for their exquisite complexions. 
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there was no Bill or Charles among 
them.” 

“T think it is a bit far-fetched. What 
else?” 

“Well, the phraseology is not his—that 
causing pain to his dear ones. He was a 
cultivated and well-bred man, with a 
real feeling for words, and this lower 
middle-class cliché would have set his 
teeth on edge. And I could almost have 
smiled at his ‘beloved wife.’ He had 
not seen my mother for twenty years, 
and the death of his charwoman would 
have disturbed him far more than hers. 
His indifference to her was absolutely 
sublime. She simply did not exist. And 
the person who wrote ‘My dear, dear 
children’ either did not know Jim’s and 
my name, or did not take the trouble to 
find out. No, Freddy, that letter was 
specially written for production at the 
inquest.” 

“But why?” 

“To prove that he was a suicide. That 
letter would stop all conjectures, all 
seeking for other explanations. Feeling 
that he was going mad the poor fellow 
committed suicide! How sad, but how 
right. The jury without leaving the 
box, et cetera.” 

“T am still a bit incredulous, Bobbie. 
Perhaps you are not making sufficient 
allowances for a distracted man. It 
might even affect his handwriting.” 

“Then—” 

“Then what?” 

“He speaks of himself as fifty-two. 
Freddy, he was forty-eight. No human 
being in the world ever forgets his age!” 

““My God, no.” 

“And I am coming to the biggest 
smasher of all.” 

‘““What’s that?” 

““My mother died on March thirtieth. 
I cabled my father on April second. I 
received his answer on April fourth. 
Father’s letter to me, speaking of the 
terrible danger he was in, was dated 
April sixth. His body was found on 
April nineteenth. Therefore, when he 
wrote that letter he already knew that my 
mother was dead!” 


FR EDDY was stunned. Here was 
something he could not counter. 

Bobbie spoke again. 

“You know what I think? What my 
growing conviction is?” 

“No.” 

“That he was murdered!” 

They stared at each other in silence; 
eyes on eyes in startled communion; the 
thought, once it was put into words, took 
on an appalling significance. In Roberta’s 
mind it had been less devastating than 
when uttered aloud and reflected on 
Freddy’s face, which shriveled as_ it 
always did under mental stress. Her 
own was deathly pale, and strangely 
sharpened in its features. 

““My God, I am glad you stole that 
letter,” said Freddy. ‘“‘It may be some- 
body’s death-warrant.” 

“Tt shall join the other in the safe- 
deposit,” she said, recovering her equanim- 
ity. “‘We will do it on the way back.” 

Freddy looked about doubtfully. Lorry? 
Arold? Carlo? What an appearance they 
would make in Lloyd’s Avenue, stopping 
in front of that temple of Mammon, 
swirling with silk hats! Well, why not? 
A St. John-Goode could do anything, 
and do it always with an air. Bobbie 
was right. The safety of that letter was 
all-important. 

Tacitly they made no further reference 
to what was enerossing their thoughts to 
the exclusion of everything else. Arold, 
crouched over the wheel, had already 
perhaps heard too much; and the in- 
tentness of his shoulders suggested that 
his large red ears missed as little as 
possible of their conversation. By a kind 
of divination—there seemed to be no 
other explanation—he had already learned 
that their visit had been to the coroner’s, 
and had artlessly alluded to it. This 
had put them on their guard. 

It was an inspiriting run back to 
London, and the delay at Lloyd’s Avenue 
was much less of an ordeal than Freddy 
had feared. Indeed, no one took the 
slightest notice of them except a police- 
man who said that motors were not 


allowed to stop on the street, and who 
was too stern to be bribed with halfa. 
crown. The lorry was therefore com. 
pelled to execute vast and recurfin 
circles, much to the discomfort of the 
adjoining traffic, and pick them up when 
their business was done. 


T WAS nearly seven o’clock wher, they 
got home, for they had judged it 
wiser to pay off Arold at the depository 
as agreed in the first place. Of course 
they could have been dropped just a 
easily at Sloane Square, but some yp. 
explainable fear withheld them from this 
obvious course. Mystery breeds mys. 
tery, and engenders strange trepidation 
The theft, too, of a public document from 
a public official was to Freddy at least a 
disturbing memory. Arold had _ been 
frightfully expensive—eleven pounds ten 
—and in a panic of economy they re. 
turned to Queen’s Avenue by bus. “Alto. 
gether they were a tired and depressed 
pair as they mounted the stairs to their 
sitting-room. 

There was a letter awaiting Freddy in 
the hall, and it had looked so like a bil] 
that he was in no hurry to openit. When 
at last he did so, he gave a whoop of joy, 
flourishing a cheque. : 

“Bobbie,” he cried out. “It’s a hun 
dred and fifty pounds dropped straight 
out of heaven!” 

He kissed the cheque rapturously, and 
bounding at her like a child, made 
Roberta kiss it also. 

““\ hundred and fifty pounds!” he 
repeated in ecstasies. “Who says the age 
of miracles is past? Who says God isn’t 
in his heaven?” 

All fatigue had dropped from Freddy; 
he, who in a moment of distress could 
look like an old man, could turn as 
readily into the blithest of boys. 

Hew had been compensated by the 
Irish Free State Government for the 
destruction of Castle Ballochy in the 
civil war, and had generously sent half 
the amount to Freddy. It did not seem 
much for the burning of a whole castle, 
which had belonged to the St. John- 
Goodes since 1648. 

Nothing would satisfy Freddy but 
that they should dress, and go out to 
dinner at the Berkeley. It had been a 
day of ravaging emotions; they were both 
as tired as dogs; they should get out of 
themselves with the assistance of a jolly 
good dinner and happy people all about 
them. Why stick at home and be 
miserable? No, lights, music, lobsters, 
Pol Roget ’11,—it would do them worlds 
and worlds of good. 

Roberta had no heart in the proposal, 
and yielded only because it was easier to 
yield than refuse. Freddy in that 
humor was irresistible. But once she 
was in her evening frock and reviewed 
herself with satisfaction before the mirror, 
she was as transformed in spirit as she 
was in clothes. Her smile was radiant 
as she came out of the bedroom to find 
Freddy ready before her, and smoking a 
cigaret. He looked extraordinarily dis 
tinguished; his faultlessly cut hair shone 
like gold; grand seignior was stamped all 
overhim. What girl would not have been 
proud of such an escort, even if she had 
to anticipate the cheque by lending 
Freddy five pounds? 


HE dinner was delightful; their cart: 

departed with the bubbles in thei: 
glasses; the music was admirable and s 
was the floor. Roberta wondered whether 
she ought not to feel conscience-stricket 
at enjoying it so much. A sick feeling 
came over her as she recalled the coroners 
office; as she thought of that forged letter 
and its terrible implications; but Freddy, 
with uncanny prescience, seemed to reat 
her mind like a book and_hastenté 
always to distract her. What a deat 
fellow he was! She felt the expanding 
an immense affection for him; her whole 
young womanhood glowed, and in it 
glow she became beautiful. The glances 
fixed on her showed that; she was ve? 
much noticed at their modest table: 
there was evidently talk and commett 
about her. Freddy indicated it wit! 
pride. 

(Continued on page 136 
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Among the Season’s 
Smartest Accessories 


From Paris, from New York—wher- 
ever women’s styles originate 
comes the enthusiastic approval 
that puts SPANS on the list of the 
season’s smartest accessories. 
You may select a pair to harmonize with 
any ensemble. There are colors and pat- 
terns in infinite variety. 

[he staid opera pump is transformed by 
magic to .a lovely dancing slipper—jew- 
a (re Pm arallirtelemellielstuehaos 

Spans clasp on in a moment, arching 
snugly and flexibly over the instep. 
Prices from $3.00 to $22.50. 


SPANS 


a 
Yor Smart Shoes 


Be A. BALLOU &-CO., INC., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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“You’re quite a sensation,” he said. 
“That second helping of asparagus was a 
tribute from the head-waiter himself.” 

Freddy was eating his with relish. 

“Tt pays to travel with you,” he re- 
marked. “I would rather have a maitre 
d@’hitel love me than anybody in the 
world.” 


HEY were about to sit down after a 

dance when a young man came toward 
them with recognition in his eyes and 
the unmistakable intention of greeting 
them. He was about Freddy’s age, of 
medium complexion inclining to dark, 
extremely good-looking, and of a notice- 
able smartness and elegance. Reaching 
Freddy he was overcome by a temporary 
embarrassment which showed itself very 
agreeably on his handsome face. 

“Surely you are Freddy St. John- 
Goode,” he said, clasping Freddy’s hand; 
and at the latter’s assent, wringing it 
warmly. “I say, I am glad. You have 
forgotten me, of course; everybody does; 
I am used to it. But we met near Cam- 
brai during the war, and spent a rainy 
afternoon together in an estaminet when 
everything was in a frightful tangle. I 
am Pat Bellairs, and was on the staff of 
the 154th Division; and we swore eternal 
brotherhood and all that sort of thing, and 
you said I was the only red hat worth 
the solder off a beef-tin! Gad, I often 
laughed about that afterwards.” 

Apparently it all came back to Freddy, 
who grew tremendously cordial. Beaming 
on his old comrade, he asked him to sit 
down, introducing him at the same time 
to Roberta. 


UT Bellairs’ whole interest was con- 

centrated on Freddy, and the girl 
was hardly more than a sounding-box 
for the repercussion of his praise. Freddy 
had been his preserver; Freddy had pulled 
him together when he had been at the 
deep end. Never, never would he forget 
it. In a hurried aside to Roberta he 
confided to her that he had been fright- 
ened to death. The war was like being 
in a burning theater and ordered to stay 
till the roof fell on your head. And Freddy 
had steadied him at the critical moment; 
made him laugh—that was all; gave him 
the contagion of courage, as you might 
say. 

His gratitude was almost pathetic, and 
the expression of it in one so proud and 
self-possessed was extremely winning. He 
was so eager, so impulsive, and with such 
a shining look in his fine dark eyes. Health 
and vitality radiated from him; his lips, 
under his clipped, dark mustache, had 
the hue that rouge simulates; even his 
closely-cut dark hair had its suggestion 
of vigorous well-being. In comparison 
poor Freddy looked a derelict; sallow, 
sickly, prematurely old. All the maternal 
in Bobbie went out to him, but her 
womanhood was thrilled by the other, 
and she felt the deliciousness of physical 
attraction. 

But Bellairs paid very little attention 
to her. He had no eyes nor ears for 
any one save Freddy, and Roberta be- 
came almost restive at being so com- 
pletely ignored. He asked about Freddy’s 
circumstances, and listened with con- 
cern to their brief and humorous narra- 
tion. He himself was in the City and 
doing well. Five or six thou a year, he 
said; not bad for a bachelor of thirty-one, 
was it? He gave the figures so that 
Freddy should not have the least hesita- 
tion— Well, why not, in God’s name? 
If a hundred would be the slightest help? 
No, he would not quit the subject unless 
Freddy promised—swore it by all the 
angels of Mons—that if he ever needed— 

Freddy, inexpressibly pleased, took the 
necessary oath; none of his war medals 
had given him half as much pleasure as 
this charming fellow’s gratitude. It 
raised him in his own esteem, and the 
fact that it had in Roberta’s was ex- 
hilaratingly manifest. Another bottle of 
champagne was opened, and Bellairs now 
included Bobbie in the gay field of his 
remarks, and made her eyes sparkle at 
his admiration. He was so nice and head- 
long in everything, and made them all 
laugh by asking Freddy’s permission to 
call her Bobbie; and when he jumped up 


suddenly, saying he had to go, it took on 
the aspect of a tragedy. 

“But what about to-morrow?” he 
asked. “Couldn’t I take you fora spin 
in the country, and dine somewhere?” 

There was a quick consultation, He 
would call for them at two, then? Nine. 
teen Queen’s Avenue, was it? Off the 
King’s Road, Chelsea—Oh, yes, yes, 

With that he was gone. 


“AND suppose we had not come here 

to-night,” said Freddy in a tone of 
solemnity. ‘We should have missed one 
of the most delightful things that has 
evcr happened to me.” 

‘And to me,” said Roberta. 

“Tf I were a girl and had met Pat 
Bellairs—I would simply give one yelp, 
and—” 7 

“T could not even yelp, Freddy. Of 
course, convention demands it, but—” 

They laughed happily, vying with each 
other for superlatives to lavish on this 
wonderful new friend, who had taken 
them by such storm; and reconstructing 
as fondly as lovers the scene in which 
they had all so recently taken part. The 
incomnarable Pat Bellairs! What looks! 
Wh: t a heart! What brightness and 
zest and efful ;nce he had brought with 
him, and how *cuchingly grateful he had 
been to Freddy. ‘There were tears in 
Bobbie’s eyes as she referred to it. 

“Oh, how proud you must be, Freddy,” 
she exclaimed. 

“T am, Bobbie. It is something to 
have inspired that, isn’t it? To have 
saved perhaps that splendid fellow from 
an ignominious death.” 

“He said you had; there was no per- 
haps about it.” 

Freddy, swelling with complacency, 
said it made him proud and humble; 
though a psychoanalyst would have 
sought in vain for the latter quality. 
It was all pride—undiluted. 

“The extraordinary thing is I don't 
remember anything about him,” he 
added. 

“But that makes it all the finer of 
both of you,” exclaimed Roberta in 
ardent admiration. “His remembering 
and your forgetting—and both of you 
heroes because of it.” 

Freddy beamed, and called for his 
bill; but instead of it appeared the head- 
waiter, impressively deferential. 

“Your friend settled it, sir. Oh, yes, 
sir. That too, and even a generous re- 
membrance to myself. Nothing is owing 
of any kind.” 


T IS strange how one can go to bed 

thinking somebody the most attrac- 
tive man in the world, and then wake up 
at dawn full of misgivings and doubts. 

The entrancing Pat Bellairs thus 
analyzed at that disillusioning hour, took 
on an aspect that troubled Roberta. 

Moving in mysteries as she did, it 
certainly behooved her to be careful in 
making new friends; and in the review 
of the previous evening she was greatly 
disturbed that Freddy should have so 
entirely forgotten his original meeting 
with Pat Bellairs. Bellairs’ face at least 
should have emerged from the mist even 
if all else had vanished. 

But Freddy remembered nothing. And 
why had this bursting gratitude taken 
such an age to reveal itself? Bellairs 
lived in London; Freddy lived in London; 
the slightest inquiry would have revealed 
Freddy’s address. Yet it had taken nine 
whole years, assuming that the Cambrai 
meeting had been in 1916, before Bellairs 
had made any effort to express his 
tremendous obligation. 

Queer, to say the least of it. 

The forged letter recurred to_ her 
startlingly, sweeping Bellairs out of its 
way like an onrushing train. How 
could it be explained save on the one 
terrible basis that her father had been 
murdered? That it was a forgery she 
had not the faintest doubt. The gray 
dawn, impugning everything, could not 
impugn that. But why had it been con- 
cocted and placed on her father’s body 
unless for the sinister purpose of dis- 
tracting attention from the truth? That 
was the only explanation. She searched 

(Continued on page 128) 
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ments of a successful career! 
| 
: | 
Ne ‘Rubsrflein 
8 East 57th Street, New York 
| 670 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
gyeeyreone Rue du F 24 Grafton S 
670 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago lg ot Wl . 
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You'll Never Feel More 


Like “Dressing Up 
Than You Do Aboard Ship 























"Times have changed and customs with them. Expe- 
rienced ocean travelers today invariably take wardrobe 
trunks when they go abroad. 


The Hartmann Wardrobe Trunk is an absolute neces- 
sity—ashore and on shipboard. So much so, that all the 
great liners make ample provision for wardrobe trunks in 
the staterooms. More and more, going abroad is synony- 
mous with dressing appropriately for various occasions. 


Trying to travel with “hand luggage” is not only entirely 
unnecessary but means that one is “out of it” most of the 
time thru lack of apparel your Hartmann will easilycarry. 


Wherever you travel, there’s no longer the vestige of 
an excuse for not having suitable and immaculate ap- 
parel right with you at every stop. And — wherever 
you travel, you'll find people who know, using the same 
trunk as yourself, if your wardrobe is in a Hartmann. 


NOTE: The Hartmann line, on display at local, 
authorized Hartmann dealers, includes the trunk you 
want at the price you want to pay—$39.50 to $350. 


HARTMANN TRUNK COMPANY, RACINE, WIS. 


M. Langmuir Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Toronto 
icensed Canadian Manufacturers 


J.B. Brooks & Co., Ltd., Great Charles St., Birmingham, Eng. 
Licensed Distributors for Great Britain 


HARIMANN 
TRUNKS 


BE SURE THE RED ==—HABIMENN 1S ON THE TRUNK YOu BUY 
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NOT TO BE OPENED 


(Contiizued from page 136) 


for others, but there were none. The 
stark fact stood out. 

He had been murdered, and the murder 
veiled as suicide. 

A second stark fact stood out; he had 
been murdered for that sealed letter he 
had sent her to Canada. Therefore 
murdered for nothing. Murdered for 
something he did not possess. In spite 
of being on his guard and as apprehensive 
cf harm as his last letter to her showed, 
his enemies had contrived, nevertheless, 
to destroy him. Yes, enemies. No one 
man could have done that and all that 
had taken place afterwards. The whole 
thing showed a concerted effort. Organ- 
ization. Team-work. Money spent like 
water. 

Those odious watchers in the house 
opposite, were they not part of the same 
concerted effort? Their connection with 
it was inescapable. And there they were 
in broad daylight, in safe peaceful Eng- 
land, trailing her like wolves and causing 
the most penetrating terrors to shoot 
through her. This was the first moment 
it occurred to her she was in personal 
danger. But if her father had been 
murdered for that letter, why should not 
she? It was that letter the wolves were 
after, and how were they to know it was 
reposing in the safe-deposit in Lloyd’s 
Avenue. Roberta almost regretted that 
she had not allowed herself to be followed 
there. Nobody would want to kill her 
for a useless safe-deposit key. 

Was she alone and helpless in a land 
that prided itself above all others on the 
ruthlessness of its criminal law—on its 
swiftness and sureness? 

No, it was all there at her hand; a five 
minutes’ visit to a police station would 
set those terrific wheels in motion. But 
it would mean the opening of that sealed 
letter which had been so sacredly con- 
fided to her by her father. Those ter- 
rific wheels would have no respect for 
dead men’s fancies; that letter would be 
seized and opened as the first pre- 
liminary, and woe betide her if she set 
any obstacles in the way. 


PONDERING the matter with knit 

brows and in an intensity of absorp- 
tion, she decided there were three alter- 
natives; first, to go to Scotland Yard; 
second, to open the letter at once in 
defiance of her father’s instructions and 
be guided by what she found in it; third, 
to do nothing at all till the full year had 
expired, and with it her father’s passion- 
ate prohibition. Then, relieved at having 
marshaled her thoughts so logically, and 
not a little fatigued with the process, she 
dozed off again into oblivion. 

It was Sunday morning and she break- 
fasted late; but even at that she had to 
wait interminably for Freddy, who 
never—even on week-days—was much 
in evidence before eleven o’clock. It 
disagreed with him to get up early, he 
said; and besides, when he did rise, it 
was a thorough performance; and he 
shaved and completed his toilet for the 
day. When Freddy did a thing you felt 
instinctively it was the right thing for a 
gentleman to do. He abominated dress- 
ing-gowns and stubbly faces. 

He listened with amiable languor to 
Bobbie’s three alternatives, answering 
that personally he would not hesitate a 
minute. 

“T would open your father’s letter and 
have done with it.” 

“Even after what he wrote?” 

“Ves, the dead have no right to tie 
the living.” 

“T would like to read again what he 
said. Would it be a fearful nuisance to 
go up and get his letter—the one that 
came with the sealed one?” 

Freddy, sighing, said that nothing was 
too much trouble for his beloved Bobbie. 
Though he wondered if he could call her 
that after last night—the way she had 
tumbled into Pat Bellairs’ arms. 

“Has any recollection of him come 
back to you, Freddy?” she asked, 
ignoring his playful dig. 

“Not a thing. I don’t believe I ever 
spent more than ten minutes in Cambrai, 
and that running like a rabbit. Do you 
know what I am inclined to think?” 

“No?” 


“That he has mixed me up with on 

ie 

of my two brothers; they were both 
killed, you know.” 

“‘Did they resemble you?” 

“All the St. John-Goodes look just 
alike; we are like a breed of terrier” 

“But you don’t doubt his genuine. 
ness? 

“Whose? Pat Bellairs’? Why on 
earth should I?” 

BOBBIE gave vent to her misgivings 

This very belated gratitude. This 
headlong goodwill. The way he had 
swept them off their feet. Was it not 
conceivable that— 

Freddy was shocked. 

“T would put my hand in the fire for 
him, Bobbie. He is transparently what 
he is—one of the nicest and kindest 
fellows in the world—and it would not 
surprise me at all if he turned out to be 
one of the Bellairs of Lowry, the Earl of 
Pithead, you know, one of the oldest 
Catholic families in England.” 

But Roberta remained unconvinced, 

“Well, don’t let him into our cop. 
fidence,” she said. ‘‘Don’t give him the 
slightest hint of all this mystery we ar 
moving in. I am an actress, engaged for 
‘The Clash,’ and you are looking for a 
job; that is enough for him to know 
of us.” 

“Ample, my dear. And now that you 
have warned me, let me warn you.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Don’t fall in love with him. You 
seemed perilously near it last night.” 

Freddy’s grumpy tone made her laugh. 

“T thought he was—with me.” She 
gaily stressed the ‘“‘he.” 

“The Bellairs of Lowry are famous for 
their good looks and their heartlessness, 
I don’t want your pretty scalp added to 
their tons of old leather.” 

“Oh, Freddy, what a nasty way of 
putting it! Run up and get that letter 
quick, or I shall not be able to forgive 
you.” 

Freddy took a long time to come back. 
An inveterate gossip, he had to hear an 
unending story of Bessie’s on the way, 
and running into Mrs. Vincent on the 
way down, had to have another vast 
talk. Altogether he had taken about 
three-quarters of an hour to mount and 
descend two flights of stairs. 

But he came in with the brisk step ofa 
man who had been gone only five minutes, 
and Roberta, smiling to herself, took th 
letter he held out to her. But her smile 
quickly faded as she read it. In the 
light of what she had learned yesterday it 
assumed a new and portentous signif- 
cance. The half-forgotten phrases shot 
out at her now with an indescribable 
sense of horror. She had not properly 
realized them before; she had read with- 
out full understanding. Now she seemed 
to see them across her father’s body. 


My Bobbie, 

I am in a peculiar and most dan- 
gerous situation, which I dare not 
reveal here, and which may be fraught 
with frightful consequences for me. 
Keep the enclosed letter, wear it next 
your body, never let it out of your reach, 
and if I am not alive at the expiration 
of a year, open it, but not before. I 
trust you implicitly to do this. You 
must not fail me, 

Dad. 


SHE looked up at Freddy, who wa 
reading the letter over her shoulder 
He had received something of the same 
shock, and his face showed it. 

“My God, Bobbie, he knew he wa 
going to be done in.” ; 

“That is the most perplexing part ofit 
He was so prepared, so warned, * 





frightened—everything in fact that shoul § 


have made him cautious; that should 
have made him safe. Yet with his ey 
wide open he was waylaid and kill A 

‘Could it have been anything politica: 
After all, if it had been in Ireland, * 
would have been perfectly commonplace 
What did he think about things 
political things?” 

“Oh, just a typical old Tory, urba 
and a little cynical, and not greatly * 

(Continued on page 140) 
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WE ALL hesitate to use a caustic soap to 
cleanse our skin and yet there are many who 
will use sulphide depilatories indiscriminately 
to burn the hair from the surface of the skin. 


It is a known fact that this burning process, if 
It is sufficient to dissolve surface hair, will also 
Iritate the tissues of the skin. 


IT’S OFF because IT’S OUT 


When you use ZIP you are certain that you 
cannot in any way injure the skin, and more- 
over by gently lifting out the roots ZIP ac- 
tually destroys the growth. It has been 
praised by leading beauty authorities every- 
where. A five dollar package will be a revela- 
tion to you. And it is sold on a money-back 
guarantee basis. 


ae ee 


I have no authorized representatives giving ZIP 
treatments in Greater New York with the exception 
of my own Salon. Outside of New York authorized 
representatives display a sign so stating, signed by 
me, Beware of harmful substitutes. 


ZIP treatment or Free Demonstration at my Salon. 


S62 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


(Entrance on 46th Street) 
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The same hosiery styles 
shown in the smart 
Allen-A Hosiery Shop, 
Fifth Ave., at 38th e 
—and other New York 
Stores—are now avail- 
able at Allen-A dealers 
everywhere. Priced from 


$1.50 to $3.00 the pair. 





Now a chic, All-Silk Hose 


that’s extra lon g wearin g 


Made of pure service sheer silk from top to toe— 
with an invisibly reinforced silken foot—this new 
creation combines rare beauty with economical wear. 


This new Allen-A hose has been 
especially designed to meet the 
present dictates of fashion, and 
still give exceptionally long wear. 
Every silken thread of the match- 
less clear weave is service sheer 
Japan silk— from top to toe. Thus, 
while lustrous, silken beauty is 
everywhere revealed, the slightly 
heavier weight of silk is respon- 
sible for infinitely greater wear. 
And by an exclusive Allen-A 
process, an invisible ‘‘inner-foot”’ 
of fine mercerized lisie is woven 
inside the silken foot. This 


reinforces all points of wear and 
adds to the life of the hose. 


Of course you’d want this hose 
to be full-fashioned, and it is. So 
it molds to ankle and leg, creat- 
ing a chic, slender effect. 


Mention this advertisement to 
your own dealer. Ask for this ex- 
quisite service sheer hose by style 
number—3755—in all of the most 
popular shades. If your dealer 
does not carry this hose, simply 
send us his name—a postcard 
will do—and we will see that 
you are promptly supplied. 


THE ALLEN-A COMPANY, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Hosiery 


for men, women 
and children 





Underwear 
Spring needle knit 
and athletic type 
—formenan 
boys only 








for me. 
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terested in anything that did not touch 
finance. The banker’s point of view— 
reduced taxation and a Bolshevik hanging 
from every lamp-post.” 

“T must say they are mine, too,” 
exclaimed Freddy. “That would be 
brighter London all right! But these 
aren’t the convictions that lead one into 
much personal danger, are they?” 

Bobbie did not answer; this was all a 
blind alley, and she was not concerned 
enough to follow. 

“This is the essence of it all,’’ she said, 
indicating a line with her finger: “ ‘which 
may be fraught with frightful consequences 
99? 

Freddy made several speculations, all 
of them equally far-fetched and pro- 
voking from Roberta the tart remark 
that her father had not been a Calabrian 
bandit, but a highly-placed, most re- 
spectable City man, of forty-eight. 

“Tt is far beyond my poor wits,”’ said 
Freddy. ‘‘The obvious course is to 
open the letter. It is all very well to 
call me an idiot, but I think you are a 
bigger one.” 

Bobbie gazed at the letter on her knee; 
mused a long while and then slowly shook 
her head. 

“T cannot bring myself to it, Freddy. 
It is maddening, but I can’t. My father 
trusted me, and no matter how tempted 
I am, I am determined to be worthy of it. 
That letter is going to stay in the safe- 
deposit till April sixth, nineteen twenty- 
six.” 

Freddy, with an air of tiring of a profit- 
less discussion, took up the Sunday 
Dispatch and buried his nose in an article 
about the approaching doom of the 
British Empire. The sunniest of man- 
kind, he loved dismal prognostications, 
sensational prophecies of disaster, new 
and bigger wars, and he found the article 
most refreshing. Roberta, bringing out 
her little manicure set from the bedroom, 
began to polish her nails. The sun 
streamed in. Domesticity enfolded them. 
Faint murmurs of Japanese conversation 
above; faint barks of Mrs. Vincent’s 
Pekinese below. Peace. 


AT BELLAIRS arrived in an immense 

landaulet with the top down, and 
filled with rugs. He was in the highest 
spirits, and Bobbie thought him more 
attractive than ever in a very light blue 
suit, very smartly cut, of a sort of bunting 
she had never seen before; and he was 
all beautifully harmonized in tie, socks, 
and hat; even the silk handkerchief he 
carried in an outside pocket was of the 
same pattern as the tie. Both Roberta 
and Freddy exclaimed in admiration at 
the sight of him, and insisted on his 
walking up and down the room like a 
mannequin. This did wonders in break- 
ing the momentary constraint of their 
meeting, and in the ensuing laughter it 
entirely disappeared. 

The big wide rear seat accommodated 
them all three comfortably; Bobbie in the 
middle; a young man on either side of her; 
snugglesome without being cramped, and 
voted perfect by all three. Best of all, 
Pat Bellairs had no indecision as to where 
they were going. There was no vexa- 
tious debate; no computation of distances; 
no looking at maps while the good day 
was being wasted. He had arranged it 
all beforehand with the chauffeur, and 
they were off in the twinkling of an 
eye. 

“Tt is lovely anywhere to-day,” he 
said. ‘I have got a basket for tea and 
have planned dinner at a little place on the 
river. If anybody has any other views, 
let him say them now or forever hold his 
peace.” 

His two guests murmured their ap- 
probation. They had no other views. 
They would leave it to Pat and blissfully 
abandon themselves to a care that 
Freddy said reminded him of his Heavenly 
Father’s. That Bellairs should now be 
called Pat seemed the most natural thing 
in the world; he was too boyish and eager 
and ardent for any name except the one 
that seemed to suit him so admirably. 
And so Pat it became—and Bobbie— 
and Freddy—as though they had known 
one another for years; and with their 
knees touching beneath the rug they 


tingled with the magic voltage of youth 
and happiness. 

Pat made it almost a courtship, and 
his attitude toward Roberta was yen 
different from the one of the night before 
The night before he had scarcely noticed 
her; had given his whole attention ) 
Freddy; and in the flood of his tem. 
iniscences and gratitude had Telegated 
her to a very secondary place. To-day 
he seemed to have discovered her for the 
first time, and that with an enthusiasm 
as unbounded as he had shown for Freddy 
—in whom his interest had now palpably 
waned. 


T IS true he threw him a few sops. 

but Freddy, who had looked forwarj 
to an intoxicating repetition and a regular 
old-ladies’ talk about the Bellairs of 
Lowry—he had known both the present 
marquis and the old one—was extremely 
disappointed. Pat’s gratitude had faded 
into badinage, and he gave the old-lady 
talk a biff in the eye by saying his 
Bellairs were just common people in the 
sugar business, with an origin in Mont. 
serrat. 

“Part French, no doubt,” said Freddy, 
in an effort to embellish a family that 
certainly needed something to help it 
Founded by an émigré, perhaps, fleeing 
from the Revolution? ; 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Pat. “] 
only hope they weren’t part nigger.” 

One could not continue with the Bellairs 
of Lowry after that, and poor Freddy 
subsided in his corner with none to share 
his two marquises nor Lady Georgiana's 
elopement with Tommy Cardwell, about 
which he had hoped for some special in- 
formation in exchange for his own. But 
this wretched Pat was wholly absorbed 
in Bobbie, who with heightened looks and 
the glossiest of brown eyes, was te- 
sponding to his admiration with almost 
too much zest. Freddy himself had 
never caused such a transformation, and 
he felt himself a crock as he regarded this 
singularly handsome young couple, e:- 
haling health and vitality and sex. 

Roberta’s own feelings were strangely 
mixed. Never had a man attracted her 
so much as Pat Bellairs. Something 
within her seemed to melt as she gazed 
into his dark eyes and saw his laughing 
mouth part on his glistening white teeth. 
Proud of her own, she _ instinctively 
graded her admirers by theirs. Teeth 
and mouth and voice were all-important 
to her, and Pat combined them in per 
fection; and as he was gay and clever to, 
he came nearer to a misty ideal than any 
man she had ever met. In fact, he was 
crowding out the ideal and everything 
else in the surge of feelings he had 
evoked; in the splendid, manly con- 
creteness of his whole being. She was 
thrillingly aware of him and no les 
thrillingly frightened at the power he 
might so easily gain over her. 

Yet with all that, she retained one 
little stronghold of detachment from 
which she looked at him critically, and 
not without suspicion. His gratitude to 
Freddy had certainly diminished to the 
negligible, and his reluctance to returm— 
in memory—to Cambrai was noticeable, 
to say the least. Roberta slyly brought 
it up twice, simply to study its adrol 
expunging as a topic. Had it been 4 
little piece that he had learned, as a 
actor learns a part? A means to make 
Freddy’s acquaintance as a_steppilt 
stone to her own? 

And was that not why he had so col 
scientiously ignored her the night befor: 
After all, she was a very pretty womal, 
and was accustomed to be singled ot 
by men; expected it almost as her due 
and yet he had hardly glanced at her ® 
his exuberance at meeting Freddy. I 
it were not sham exuberance, what hs 
become of it now? Poor Freddy ha 
slumped into his corner, almost 10" 
gotten, and looked so woebegone that 
she pressed her knee against his just " 
show him he was still loved. 

Pat was enigmatic in many ways. He 
volunteered nothing about hims¢li 
dropped none of those crumbs of person 
information on which well-bred , 
feed their curiosity. Not a crumh 

(Continued on page 141) 
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Black and white with touches of lively color is the important 
color scheme of fashion this Spring. 

Also—in Paris there is a vogue of crystal flowers and 
trees and tiny animals. 

Cheney Silks interpret the color trend of fashion in printed 
silks whose designs are taken from the crystal flowers of 
Parisian fame. Delicately drawn flowers glow on black back- 
grounds while here and there a glint of colored light strikes 
a petal or a crystal leaf to add the spark of arresting new- 
ness—black and white with touches of lively color. 

Whether for Palm Beach or Spring in the North, fashion 
decrees that we will don printed silks for every occasion, 
morning, afternoon, sportswear, evening. Cheney Prints have 
been created with that in mind, and you will find a design, 
a coloring and a fabric that suits the occasion and your own 


conception of what is lovely. 
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Nothing. Even that the car was not his 
own came out by accident, and from the 
chauffeur when they had stopped for a 
puncture. Pat had shut him up, his 
face momentarily darkened with dis- 
sure. 

ao thing that struck Roberta 
oddly was that he refused to stop for tea 
at the Buford Bridge Hotel. Freddy 
had made a great point of stopping. 
Not only were there most wonderful 
strawberries, but he wanted to show 
Bobbie the room where Lord Nelson had 
taken his last farewell of Lady Hamilton. 
What if they did have a tea-basket? 
Well, waste it then and be hanged, or 
have their own at one of the tables in the 
garden and give the head-waiter half a 
sovereign. Strawberries and Lord Nel- 
son’s room! Freddy was insistent; my 
God, man, it was the last night Nelson 
spent in England; to anybody with im- 
agination—with sentiment—! But Pat’s 
face was set, and he did nothing to stop 
the car as it rolled past the charming 
little inn, indicating with a murmur that 
it was crowded. Certainly there were a 
great many cars parked outside, but 
Freddy said they might at least have 
tried to get in, and remained grumpy for 
half an hour afterwards. 

But to Roberta the implication was 
that Pat had feared to be recognized, and 
she felt the confirming of this when they 
unpacked their tea-basket and thermos 
bottles under some trees. It was a very 
ordinary tea such as might be put up 
by the servants in some hotel, with soggy 
cake and ridiculous oranges done up in 
tissue-paper. Compared to Nelson and 
strawberries it was, as Freddy remarked, 
piffing beyond words; and it was cer- 
tainly not a tea one would have hesitated 
to forego for the allurements of Buford 
Bridge. Freddy said that the oranges 
reminded him of a delightful bank 
holiday he had spent with his sweetheart 
’Arriet; with such a jolly return after- 
wards in a char-a-banc, throwing empty 
bottles at the passers-by. 


UT it was pleasant under the trees, 

camped on their outstretched rugs, 
and no ill-humor could last long—least 
of all Freddy’s—in surroundings so agree- 
able. Pat must have felt he owed 
Freddy some amends, and drew him out 
about his plans and prospects—if such 
nebulosities could be called by such 
names. But as a method of pleasing 
Freddy it was a great success, for Pat 
seemed so genuinely interested, and so 
willing to be helpful. Without making 
a single promise, he somehow indicated 
that he had taken Freddy’s future on 
his own shoulders; said that he would 
think it out; said that all Freddy really 
needed was a shove in the right direc- 
tion. 

There was about Pat, young as he was, 
such a suggestion of force and domina- 
tion, such a radiating sense of power that 
one felt the prizes of life had come to him 
almost as a matter of course. Bobbie 
doubted whether he included women in 
this category; perhaps they had come 
too easily for him to value them. Talking 
as they reclined on the rugs, she half- 
consciously readjusted her opinion of 
him. He was harder than she had 
thought; the heart on his sleeve was a 
sham, and the real one well-armored in 
his breast; his fine eyes seemed at times 
to conceal something mocking and in- 
sincere. She wondered, indeed, a little 
bitterly, whether he had the slightest in- 
tention of helping Freddy. 

Her conviction deepened that the 
Meeting in France was a myth. 

She was constrained as they got into 
the car again and resumed their way, 
seated as before, with herself between 
the two men. Fortunately Freddy's 
tongue had been loosened by the opti- 
mism Pat had engendered, and he was 
very gay and talkative. One could have 
gained an entire picture of Freddy from 
the things he let slip about himself; and 
the girl, silently leaning back, con- 
trasted this with Pat’s persistent reserve. 
Gav and talkative, too, he let slip 
nothing. He remained in reality as un- 
known as though he had never opened 
his mouth. 


When they alighted, it was at a little 
riverside inn, with low ceilings and 
very small dark rooms, stumblingly con- 
nected by short steps. Nothing seemed 
on the same level, and you could move 
nowhere without stumbling down or 
stumbling up. “TIrritatingly quaint,” as 
Pat called it in a moment of rage, though 
in a previous breath he had been praising 
it to the skies. But it was charming 
with its framed prints and old pewter, 
and dinner was spread for them on a 
terrace beside the river, which was 
animated with boats and punts and 
melodious with voices. 

The Thames near Maidenhead in the 
dusk of a summer’s day is one of the 
loveliest places in the world; and the fact 
that it is so wholly given over to Aphro- 
dite links it to the sacred groves where 
she used to hold sway. Love is in the 
air; couples drift down-stream in bridal 
beds; couples murmurously attach them- 
selves to the black shadows of the banks; 
couples meander from nowhere to no- 
where in cushioned boats, lazily splashing 
the mirror-like water, or kissing with far 
more ardor. Yet the dusk gives it 
decorum—of a sort. Everything is soft- 
ened; everything obscured; an all-per- 
vading voluptuousness vibrates faintly 
like the hum of insects. 

It was Freddy who made this phrase, 
and he was delighted at its success. He 
was in high spirits, and the contagion of 
them gradually spread to his companions. 
When the waiter rudely ordered a punt 
to unmoor from the terrace, Freddy in- 
sisted on passing down two glasses of 
champagne to its occupants, and gave 
them the toast of youth and love. Em- 
barrassed, they drank it as though it were 
poison, and seemed only too happy to 
escape from the attentions of such a 
madman. Pat said the couple had been 
much more afraid of Freddy than of the 
waiter; and Bobbie, joining in, added 
that he had probably spoiled their whole 
evening. 


HE little dinner passed off very 

pleasantly and they lingered on the 
terrace for an hour afterwards, talking 
discursively and in the happy accord of 
people in tune with one another, who can 
remain silent if they wish. Pat, im- 
personal as always, chatted about the 
commercial failure of aviation. He was 
shrewd, positive, convincing; the man of 
affairs, with facts and figures to bear 
him out. Freddy was flattered; Roberta 
just alittle bored. Aviation! When what 
she wanted was to know about Pat! 

But cosily snuggled against him in the 
car her liking for him revived; she let 
him take her hand; delicious tremors shot 
through her. How readily she would 
have accorded more had they been alone. 
Disloyally, she wished they were alone; 
Pat’s physical attraction for her was 
suddenly overwhelming. She might fear 
him, criticize him, be suspicious and on her 
guard, yet at his touch she felt a swooning 
of all her resistance. Pat talking about 
the failure of commercial aviation was 
one thing; Pat beside her in the dark, im- 
buing her with strange passion, was 
another., Her hand was as eager for 
contact as his; their pulses beat together; 
the pressure of his body against hers was 
intoxicating. 

Up to now she had vaguely regarded 
herself as being in love with Freddy. 
Kissing a man meant being in love with 
him, didn’t it? Liking his arm around 
your waist as you sat together on a 
sofa? Worrying about him when he 
went out in the rain without an overcoat? 
A new realization made her see this as 
mere affection. Much the same kind of 
thing that she had for her brother Jim. 
Freddy was really another brother—a 
brother by adoption. She loved him 
without stint—as a brother. No, more 
than that; Freddy was the nicest man 
in the world; it would be unbearable to 
have any girl take him away from her. 
Heavens, was she going to be like that 
woman in the book who loved a superb 
Pathan in one way, and an eminently 
desirable Indian civil servant husband in 
another? And kept the reader gasping 
through three hundred pages, shocked 

(Continued on page 142) 
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to death, but devouring the book in a 
fever? 

But poor Freddy would never have 
enough to marry even half a lady. He 
was as predestined for failure in every- 
thing as though an evil star had passed 
over him at birth. Sweet, lovable, in- 
telligent and honorable, he would 
always be one of the world’s workless— 
an aristocratic derelict—and it was al- 
most a pity for his own sake that he had 
not fallen gloriously in the war. Dead, 
one might dream of what he might have 
accomplished; alive, his fatuity was only 
too apparent. He was intended for a 
castle and a rent-roll, and without them 
he was nothing. 

Pat, in fact, had reduced Freddy to a 
sort of insignificance, and these clarifying 
thoughts were the result. At least she 
now knew quite positively that she could 
never marry Freddy. Were it not Pat, 
it would have to be somebody like Pat. 
Somebody who could sweep her off her 
feet; somebody with Pathan in him, 
and not all smoothed out and civilized. 
Pat would always be a success in what- 
ever he did. Of course he made a large 
income in the City. Put him in Carlotta 
and he would make a large income there. 
He had only to reach out for anything 
he wanted. That he seemed to be reach- 
ing out for her filled her with a frightened 
elation. She knew she was unwise, silly, 
incautious, yet— 

On reaching home she was relieved 
when Pat excused himself from coming 
up. Perhaps, like her, he did not want 
to snap the thread of those blissful 
moments in the dark; or, spent with 
the same lassitude, was in reality as 
tired as she. 

They said good-night at the front door, 
and Pat was rolling away before I'reddy 
had contrived to open it with his latch- 
key. The long wonderful day was over; 
number nineteen engulfed them again in 
its warm and familiar breath, faintly 
redolent of food, American cloth, and 
furniture polish. Somehow it had all 
shrunk and grown meaner in those few 
hours of absence. Was it due to Pat’s 
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NOT TO BE OPENED 


(Continued from page 141) 


curious power of provoking contrast. 
Freddy, lighting the gas, said she ha 
got Pat on the brain, and that as far « 
he was concerned, their house seemed 
the same old dog-kennel. 

As he was smoking a last cigaret Bobbie 
moved about restlessly as though seek. 
ing something, went into the bedroom 
and emerged, still restless and gj 
seeking. 

“T can’t understand it,” she said 
“Tt’s gone.” 

“What is gone?” 

“The letter—my father’s letter,” 

Freddy refused to be worried. 

“You must have put it away some 
where,” he said. 

Roberta reflected. 

“T had it in my hand when he wa; 
announced, and I have only a vagy 
recollection of putting it down some. 
where. I believe I laid it by that vase 
on the mantelpiece.” 

Freddy, still incredulous, joined in the 
search; it could not be very far away, 
Was it in her bag? What about that 
little drawer where she kept postage 
stamps? Bobbie’s growing anxiety began 
to be reflected on his own face. The 
letter had disappeared. 

Then the search became feverish: 
nothing was left unturned; the past was 
reconstructed in an unavailing effort to 
put them on the track. 

No, not altogether unavailing. 

What about that moment when she 
had gone into the bedroom to put or her 
things? 

‘““Where were you then, Freddy?” 

“Running up to my room to get my 
goggles, thinking it might be an open car.” 

“Then Pat—” 

“Yes, he was here, don’t you remember, 
walking about and telling us in a hury- 
up voice that there was no hurry.” 

They stared at each other in constema 
tion, neither wishing to be the first to 
utter the same thought aloud. 

The pause, when it was broken, was 
like the fracture of glass. 

“Stolen,” cried Freddy. ‘“‘And the 


” 


chap that stole it was Pat Bellairs! 


(To be continued) 


AN EXQUISITE TOWN HOUSE 


(Concluded from page 93) 


in a room in the South of France, and the 
detail in them is as extraordinary as in the 
finest Chinese paintings, and ihe unre- 
peatable colors as vivid as the tones of a 
pomegranate. A beautiful Chippendale 
mirror hanging above the fireplace is set 
off on either side by intricate old crystal 
sconces. Mahogany family heirlooms, old 
silver and restrained hangings make the 
feeling of this room dignified and simple, 
despite the startling wall motifs. 

Up the curious staircase again and into 


the library, which in the evening give 
the effect of an afternoon glow. Thi 
room is made for the books, whose vari 
colored shelves reach almost to the ceiling 
alternating with the quiet tones of thi 
paneled walnut woodwork. Warm shade: 
of crimson, mulberry, and green are ust 
in the comfortable overstuffed reading 
chairs, gay lamp-shades and _ perfectly 
arranged vases of flowers—al! these giv 
a tremendous sense of relaxation a 
repose. 


VOYAGE 


N°? VASSAL of a stubborn hope 
That rows in galleys of despair, 

I trust this plunging vessel, earth,— 
Upon its deck my soul stands, ware: 


The ribbons of the trailing clouds 
Spin out by day and drift behind, 

And all the trees and mountaintops 
Ride whistling in the giant wind; 


And, in the speeding, thunderous night 
There is no other thing to see 

But planets winged with heavenly sails 
That cleave the ridging Dark, as we! 


—Harry Kemp. 
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NEW YORK 


MANGONE MODELS ARE FEATURED BY THE 
BETTER STORES IN OVER TWO HUNDRED CITIES. 





PARADOX LOST 
A Story 
By GENE MARKEY 


T ONE of the outside tables of 
Fouquet’s sat Frederick Archer 
gazing disconsolately out upon the 
Champs Flysées, that magnificent boule- 
vard that is the pride of Parisians and the 
promenade of Americans; and in the 
June afternoon sunshine all Paris seemed 
gay—all, that is, with the exception of 
Frederick Archer. Then suddenly an 
expression of incredulous amazement 
appeared upon his sun-burned face, and 
he jerked forward in his‘chair, looking for 
all the world as if he had seen a ghost. 
At that moment the traffic in the 
Champs Elysées had halted at the corner 
before Fouquet’s, and Archer stared in 
astonishment—almost affrighted—at a 
lady who sat in the open tonneau of a 
smart and shining car. She was a lady 
lovely to look upon, and her leghorn hat 
and her clothes, which were white, she 
wore with a manner, a chic, as the French 
say—though the lady was not French. 

And as Archer stared at her, his heart 
set up a clamorous beating. For the 
lady was his wife. 

A gendarme on a horse at the corner 
blew a shrill whistle and the traffic moved 
off, as traffic will, and Archer, flinging 
down a five-franc note which several 
times paid for the untouched bock upon 
the table, seized his hat and stick and 
walked rapidly away. But he did not 
follow the car that bore the lady; instead, 
he hastened in the opposite direction. 

So Isabel was in Paris. As he strode 
along under the plumed trees the portent 
of this information smote Archer with 
deeper perturbation at every step. 
Because you must know that this young 
man loved his wife in a desperate, hope- 
less adoration: which made the situation 
extremely difficult, inasmuch as they had 
parted three months ago at Monte Carlo, 
vowing by all the gods never to set eyes 
upon each other again. 
| He recalled despairingly the cause of 
their quarrel—his own jealous rage upon 
Isabel’s dancing many tangos with one 
Alfredo Vatos, a gentleman of fashion 
from the Argentine. (And was not this 
Vatos the most celebrated tango-dancer in 
Europe?) But there had been an absurd 
scene, and from that acorn of anger 
had sprung a great oak of unhappiness, 
and they had returned by separate ways 
to Paris. Isabel had sailed without delay 
for America, possibly thinking that he 
would follow, but like most men in the 
wrong Archer had stubbornly refused to 
acknowledge his error; and, left alone in 
Paris, he had suffered abysmally. He 
could not go back to America—that was 
certain. New York without Isabel would 
be a torment of memories. So, with a 
bravado which he often regretted, he had 
cabled his resignation as junior member 
of the ancient and honorable law firm of 
McIntosh & McIntosh, and established 
for himself a new office in Paris. 

This gesture had proved both wise and 
foolish, because, while it severed wich 
dreadful finality all Archer’s connections 
with his native land, it opened new and 
shining avenues to I’ortune. For was it 
not true that Paris had become the 
divorce market of the world? Each 
year thousands of his countrymen were 
flocking here to seek speedy dissolution of 
their marriage contracts, and the op- 
portunities for a canny American lawyer 
were tremendous. So despite the loneli- 
ness of his exile—or perhaps because of 
it—Archer had with vengeance fallen 
upon his new career as a divorce specialist. 

But in view of conditions at the 
Palais de Justice, and influenced by the 
prevailing Gallic prejudice, “France for 
the T'rench—except during the tourist 
season,” he had shrewdly masked the 
firm’s American identity, and secured 
the services of a sharp-eyed, sharp-nosed 
little French attorney, one Marcel 
Mouffet by name. So it came to pass 
that the door of their charming offices in 
the Rue des Italiens bore the letters— 


M. MOUFFET 
AVOCAT 


though Archer was the power behind the 
door. Archer it was who strategically 
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maneuvered divorce campaigns by the 
dozen, while the efficient Mouffet scurried 
about executing his orders and carpetin, 
the corridors of justice with Americas 
dollars—at twenty francs to the dollar 
And the firm flourished. ‘ 

But during the three months since 
their separation Archer had missed his 
wife pathetically. A hundred times he 
had been on the point of cabling her 
asking forgiveness, yet always a ridicu, 
lous, unreasonable pride stayed his hand 

“If she cared at all,” he often te. 
flected bitterly, “she’d have sent some 
word—some little word. . . .” 

However, never a word did she send: 
and as the mists of March faded into the 
sunshine of April and the fragrance of 
May, Archer’s tired eyes and woebegone 
expression told all Paris that he was the 
most wretched of men. But Paris did 
not care. In the soft, sweet June nights, 
made for love, and in the jurdins and the 
green Bois, made for loving, Paris was 
too much occupied with its own affairs to 
notice a lonely American who loved his 
wife—and had lost her. 

This afternoon, as he strolled up the 
Champs Elysées, Archer found himself 
wondering with a moody excitement what 
could have brought Isabel to Paris— 
until of a sudden it occurred to him that 
he was to meet Lady Cheevers, a fair 
English client, at four o’clock at the 
Chateau de Madrid. Waving his stick he 
hailed an open taxicab, leaped into it and 
was whirled off, through a traffic of 
gleaming motor-cars, flatulent taxis and 
leisurely fiacres, toward the Bois. 


IX THE spacious garden of the Chateau 

de Madrid, where under noble trees 
summer visitors to Paris may take their 
tea and love and dancing lightly, the 
Argentine orchestra had just given place 
to the French jazz band when Mn. 
Frederick Archer, having completed a 
tango with a South American of faultless 
attire and beige complexion, sat down 
opposite him at a small table. 

Men—not excluding South Americans 
—were invariably conscious of her beauty, 
and of the fact that she selected her 
clothes with exquisite taste and wore 
them with an air. This afternoon she 
was very lovely in white: and under the 
leghorn hat curves of fair hair partially 
revealed her ears—charming ears, that 
had listened to much flattery and 
believed not more than half of it. Her 
dark eyes were rather wistful. 

As he sat regarding her, Alfredo Vatos, 
whose caricature by Sem bore marked 
resemblance to the King of Spain, and 
to whom a fashion paper had once 
referred as “the Beau of Biarritz, the 
Casanova of Cannes,” smiled. ; 

“You have not yet told me,” he said, in 
that thick, throaty voice, “‘why you came 
to Paris.” 

Mrs. Archer paused to point her mouth 
with a tiny gold lipstick. “I will tel 
you,” said she slowly. “I came because 
my husband is in Paris.” 

“Have you seen him?” 

“He doesn’t know I’m here.” Frankly 
she continued, and her eyes were troubled, 
“T can’t go on this way. I must either 
have Frederick—or divorce him. This 
suspense is painful. And so I have come 
over to find out what is to happen to us. 
Everything depends on him.”’ 

“T am afraid,” the man from the 
Argentine caressed his mustache, “yo 
love your husband.” 

“T am afraid I do.” 

Alfredo’s sultry glance strayed over the 
chattering crowd, and abruptly his eye 
brows lifted. He turned to Mrs. Archet 

“Suppose you should find him occuple! 
with another woman?” a 

“That isn’t likely. I know Frederick 

“But suppose it should happen.” 

“Then I would never want to see him 
again.” : 

“Tf you will look over there,” said he 
in the manner of executing a grand coup, 
“you will see your faithful Frederick 
much occupied with another woman. 

Startled, Mrs. Archer followed the 

(Continued on page 146) 
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. Case * 1-104 


he Born 1875, Buffalo, New York, Scotch-Irish parentage. Common school education. A.B. at 
ou Columbia, 1897. Made few friends. Ph. D. at post-graduate school, 1902. Associate Professor 

y of Philosophy large mid-western university, 1903. Between 1903 and 1908 became recognized 
bed authority on this subject. Both classroom and public lectures outstanding for brilliance and charm. 
. Apparently not acceptable socially, however. Appointed to United States I Diplomatic Service in 1915 
a to fill vacancy caused by death. Served brilliantly abroad. Society, however, still declined to 
accord him the welcome his brilliancy and attainments warranted. Recalled to U. S. at outbreak of 
war. Resumed teaching in 1918. Produced what critics declared an excellant book on philosophy. 
Practically a recluse up until this time, he became a social Sigure of almost national importance. 
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direction of his nod, and of a sudden her 
eyes widened Across the garden, under 
a striped awning sat her husband and a 
lady in a lavender hat. 

“T have seen them together before,” 
Alfredo, the elegant, leaned forward. 

““Who—who is she?” Mrs. Archer 
heard herself ask. 

“The notorious Lady Cheevers. Of 
course, you have read about her. She...” 

But Mrs. Archer was not listening. 
Nor did she, in that tragic moment, 
remember Alfredo Vatos’ reputation 
as a gossip. She was staring at her 
husband and Lady Cheevers, who sat 
talking with such earnestness, their 
heads confidentially close together. And 
as she stared at them anger glowed in her 
eyes. 

“Tt is no secret.” Alfredo’s faint smile 
was not untouched with malice. “All 
Paris knows how he has carried on with 
this woman—and others.” 

“Others?” Mrs. Archer’s eyes were 
dark with misery. 

“Many of them. I only tell you this 
to save you from unhappiness. Such a 
man is not worthy of you.” 

Came a throbbing melody from the 
Argentine orchestra. People were mov- 
ing toward the dance floor, but Mrs. 
Archer sat staring into space. 


“Come,” suggested Alfredo, rather 
pleased with himself, ‘“‘we are missing a 


tango.” 
“T don’t want to dance,” said Mrs. 
Archer quietly. ‘Please take me home.” 


T NOON, next day, as_ Frederick 
** Archer opened the door of his private 
office to venture forth to luncheon he 
received the shock of his life. For there 
in the reception-room, looking more 
lovely than he had ever seen her, sat his 
wife. Abruptly Archer closed the door 
before she saw him, and collapsed into a 
chair. What, he asked himself with 
alarm, could it mean? 

As he pressed the buzzer to summon his 
secretary, his hand trembled. Mlle. 
Plintz, whose English was no worse than 
Archer’s French, entered briskly. 

“That lady out there,’ demanded 
Archer in a stage whisper, “‘ what does she 
want?” 

Mlle. Plintz, who had something of a 
mustache, beamed. 

“What do they all want, Monsieur? 
Divorce.” 

“What?” Archer’s stomach felt sud- 
denly queer. ‘Surely there must be 
some mistake!” 

“Madame was direct’ to this office by 
an American friend, and she ees in a 
great hurry for her divorce. Monsieur 
Mouffet, he ees occupied. If you will see 
her, Monsieur—” 

“T will not!” Archer started at the 
vehemence of his own voice. ‘“‘I—I 
mean,” he stammered, “I really haven’t 
time to see her. I—” 

He fluttered a handkerchief across his 
brow, though the day was not warm. 
Isabel in Paris to seek a divorce! And 
in his own office. The monstrous irony of 
it! Then it occurred to him that.... 

“Perhaps,” he whispered, ‘perhaps 
she asked for me?” 

Mlle. Plintz looked very much sur- 
prised. “You? Ah, non. She ask’ for 
Monsieur Mouffet, but he ees beesy and 
if Monsieur will see her—” 

“No, no!” Monsieur stood up and 
waved his arms. ‘Positively not!” 
There was a wild light in his eyes. Mlle. 
Plintz stared. 

“Tell her-—”’ Monsieur was pacing with 
agitation up and down the office—‘“ tell 
her we can’t handle her case.” 

“But Monsieur—” 

And then both of them heard Mouffet’s 
voice from the reception-room. 

“Madame Archair?” that oily voice 
was saying, “‘I will see you now, Madame. 
Please be so good as to step into my 
office.” 

“Too late!’ wailed Archer, clapping a 
hand to his head And Mlle. Plintz 
fled from the room, wondering, nom d’un 
chien! what could be the matter with 
him. 

For the next half hour he strode with 
the impatience of a caged tiger back and 
forth across his office, now pausing to 
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stare out the window, now running 
nervous fingers through his hair now 
stooping to listen at the keyhole of 
Mouffet’s door, whence emanated 4 low 
murmur of voices. And when, after an 
interminable time, he heard Mouffer’. 
client depart, he flung open the door * 

“Well?” i 

Little Mouffet, who was pale and wor 
sun-glasses even on dark day s, blinked 
Then he smiled and rubbed his hands 
together. “Just another pretty ong 
ican,” he said, with a shrug. “Byt—, 
curious coincidence, Monsieur. The lady’s 
name is the same as yours. Is not that 
extremely funny?” 

“Extremely!” growled Archer. 

: “But the husband’s name, fortunately 
is not the same.” Mouffet chuckled. 
“His initials are ‘F. J.’” 

“So?” Archer was thinking rapidly 
No one but his wife had ever used that 
middle initial. 

““Madame’s case presents only one 
difficulty. The husband is in Paris—byt 
Madame knows not where.” 

“Ah?” Archer’s eyes lighted. Accord- 
ing to French divorce law, husband and 
wife were required to appear before the 
judge. 

“But I have told Madame not to worry 
I will comb the city for this man until | 
have found him!” Little Mouffet 
rubbed his hands briskly and looked to 
his employer for commendation. 

But his employer appeared very much 
distraught. After all, there could not 
be many Archers in the boftin of Paris, 
It would be only a matter of time until 
Mouffet, the bloodhound, tracked him 
down! It was intolerable. 

“T’m going to luncheon,” muttered 
Archer, and bolted. 

Marcel Mouffet stared after him, then 
scratched his mouse-colored hair in per- 
plexity, and walked out to the desk where 
sat Mlle. Plintz, whom he hoped, within 
the next year or two, to marry. 

“Do you, my beautiful one,” he 
queried, ‘‘observe anything strange in 
Monsieur Archair’s behavior?” 

“But yes!” Mlle. Plintz nodded, 
and her mustache quivered slightly. 
“He seems—what is that charming 
American word?—cuckoo!” 


HAT afternoon Frederick Archer 

walked into his office, and with a sigh 
flung his hat upon a chair. In the past 
three hours he had been occupied with 
moving out of his comfortable apartment 
in the Rue Boissy d’Anglas, and trans- 
porting his personal belongings to a quiet 
hotel on the left bank, where he had 
registered as a Monsieur Smith. By 
which strategic operation Frederick 
Archer legally disappeared from Paris. 
It would be impossible to locate him and 
serve him with divorce papers. Thus far 
he had failed the efficient methods of 
M. Mouffet. But such a nervousness 
possessed him that he could not sit at 
his desk, and finding Mouffet for the 
moment unengaged, he strode into his 
olfice. 

“This case of the American lady, Mrs 
ahem—Archer,” he began, with 
exaggerated nonchalance, ‘I don’t sup- 
pose you’ve located the husband yet?” 

“Ah! But I have taken the first step, 
Monsieur,” the little Frenchman grinned 
wickedly. ‘I have myself rented an 
apartment in the name of the husband, 
and with some—” he pantomimed 2 
dispersal of franc-notes, “—it will be 
easy to present Madame’s case at once.” 

“Oh!” = Archer’s expression of hope 
vanished. 





“There is no time to be lost,” declared ‘ 


Mouffet. “Madame specially charged 
me to procure her divorce as quickly 
possible—before she has an opportunity 
to change her mind.” 

“Change her mind?” Archer started. 
“Then you think perhaps—” 

“Do not worry, Monsieur.” Mouffet 
dismissed this possibilitv with an airy 
wave of his hand. “TI will see to it that 


Madame has no opportunity to change 
her mind!” i 
“You seem tremendously interested.” 
“Tam, Monsieur.” He nodded towa 
Mlle. Plintz, seated at the desk. 
(Continued on page 148) 
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lady has honored me by promising to 
become my wife, if I am able to secure 
Madame Archair’s divorce speedily.” 

“Tt is true, Monsieur!” spoke up 
Mile. Plintz passionately. ‘‘My heart 
was wrung with pity at the drrreadful 
story of Madame Archair’s unhappiness. 
That husband—he was a brute!” 

“T shall push this case,” declared 
Mouffet, ‘“‘as I have nevair pushed a case 
before. Rely on me, Monsieur.” 

Whereupon Archer,much upset, marched 
from the room, and Mouflet, who had 
expected praise for his zealous efforts, 
looked at Mile. Plintz in perplexity. 

In his own office Archer flung himself 
down at his desk, and stared with glassy 
eyes at the littered papers which de- 
manded his immediate attention. He 
could think of nothing but Isabel and, 
thinking of her, his face became as 
gloomy as the death-mask of Oliver 
Cromwell. He recalled now, with a sigh, 
a lovely photograph of herself she had 
given him before their marriage, across 
which she had written ‘‘To Frederick the 
Great—and Stubborn.” If only he had 
not been such a stubborn fool this dread- 
ful dilemma could never have occurred. 
If only he had tried to see her yesterday. 
If only— 

With a violent sweep of his arm he sent 
the littered papers that demanded his 
immediate attention scurrying to the 
floor. 

He would go to her now! There might 
yet be time to avert this hideous divorce. 
So long as Mouffet and Paris and the 
world believed this absurd “F. J. Archer” 
trumpery he was safe. But it would be 
only a question of days until Mouffet— 
blast his efficiency!—discovered the mys- 
terious F. J.’s real identity. And then— 
exposure and humiliation. He, Archer, 
the great divorce lawyer, would be the 
laughing-stock of the newspapers! But 
that was as nothing compared to the 
desolate thought of losing Isabel. He 
would go to her—on his knees if necessary 
—before it was too late. 

Scizing his hat he rushed forth, a new 
excitement throbbing beneath his waist- 
coat—and he was always most particular 
about his waistcoats. In the outer ctice 
Mile. Plintz halted him. 

“Monsieur has not forgotten his ap- 
pointment weeth Mlle. Penrose, the 
Amerrrican lady, for thees evening?” 

“Don’t bother me!” growled Archer, 
and was gone. 

In the taxi it occurred to him that he 
cid not know where Isabel was staying. 
The last time they came to Paris together 
they had gone to the Crillon. Perhaps. 
... So to the Crillon he was driven 
post-haste, but doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Isabel was registered there but the 
polite concierge, who remembered him— 
and this scene in itself was painful— 
informed him that Madame had motored 
to Barbizon to return at a late hour that 
evening. 


OW it was a part of Archer’s pro- 

fessional duties ofttimes to take 
luncheon or dinner with American clients. 
Not to mention dancing. (And Archer 
never mentioned dancing if it could be 
avoided.) On this particular evening he 
found himself toward midnight at Florida, 
the dance-place of the mode. Across the 
table from him Miss Polly Penrose, the 
celebrated American film = star, very 
blonde of hair, vivid of lips and wide- 
eyed, sat recounting a chronicle of 
domestic woe. This little lady, as her 
press-agent so often referred to her, had 
recently made a pilgrimage to Paris, not 
without mention in the newspapers, seek- 
ing to cast eff the odious honds that bound 
her to a third husband; and Archer, much 
bored, listened gravely, even sadly, 
occasionally replying to a legal question. 
Then of a sudden he sat up stiffly, staring 
over the very blonde head of his client. 

“You aren’t paying any attention to 
me,” pouted Miss Penrose. 

But Archer did not hear her. He sat, 
as if entranced, watching his wife ap- 
proach with a party of people. She was 
wearing a flame-colored evening gown 
and a Spanish shawl, caught about her 
with provocative tightness—and she was 
one of the few women in the world who 


could wear a Spanish shawl. Behind her 
in procession, followed two ladies of the 
haut monde, a pink Englishman ; 
Russian, who like all Russians in Paris 
possessed of dress clothes, must assuredly 
have been a cousin of the Czar, and— 
Archer caught his breath—there, with 
all his South American insolence, stalked 
Alfredo Vatos, whose dancing devotion 
had brought all the trouble at Monte 
Carlo! Archer gripped the table, but a. 
his wife came toward him, her fair. 
haired beauty struck consternation to his 
heart. Then it was that she saw him, and 
like a man in a dream he stood up. At 
that instant her startled glance fell upon 
the exotic Polly Penrose. 

Desperate, Archer stood there. 

“Tsabel—” his voice was a_ hoarse 
whisper. 

“How do you do?” she said, and the 
words fell like little pieces of ice. Then 
she had passed on with her party, and 
Archer sat down. 

“Friend of yours?” 
rose. 

“No,” murmured Archer, his hand 
trembling as he lifted his champagne 
glass, ““—my wife!” 

“Oh,” smiled Miss Penrose. “Js 
thet all? Well, to go on with my story. , .” 

But Archer could no longer listen to 
her story, so distressed was he, and as 
soon as it was decently possible he es- 
corted her to her hotel. Then he returned 
with great speed to Florida, determined 
to put an end to this false and inhuman 
situation; but just as he alighted from his 
taxi, he saw Isabel being handed into a 
smart town car by Alfredo Vatos. 

“Tsabel!”? Archer ran forward. 

The Beau of Biarritz, the Casanova of 
Cannes, frowned with displeasure upon 
this intrusion. 

“Tsabel!”’ 
at the door. 
“T want to talk to you. 
to me.” 

“T am afraid,”’ his wife told him, “that 
nothing you can say could be of the 
slightest interest to me.” 

Archer stared at her dumbly. All the 
things he had planned to say to her. . .. 

“Come, Alfredo.” 

“Pardon,” murmured the Argentinian 
hollowly, and brushing past Archer, he 
got into the car beside her. 

Sudden murderous wrath rose in 
Archer’s heart. That she should be going 
off with this adenoidal Argentine! 

“ Vou—” Archer choked. 

“Please don’t be melodramatic,” said 
his wife coldly, and the car moved forward 
and rolled away down the gravel drive. 
It’s ruby tail-lamp winked mockingly, 
and Archer was left standing there, 
baffled, contemplating a massacre of all 
the South Americans in France. 

Back at his little hotel on the left bank 
he could not sleep, and going forth, 
wandered alone along the ancient quays 
by the Seine until a pistachio dawn 
showed over the chimney-pots of Pans. 

Twice the next morning he attempted 
to telephone Isabel at the Crillon, but 
Fate—assisted by the quaint telephone 
system of the French—dealt him another 
buffet. There seemed no way to reach 
her, and already the evil machinery © 
divorce was in motion. Next Sunday 
came the Grand Prix, and the courts 
were to close the week following, not to 
open till the autumn term. It was the 
custom at the Palais de Justice to rush 
through all divorce cases before the 
closing of the courts. If anything could 
be done to hold up the proceedings, !t 
must be done quickly. 

Quite haggard he sought his office at 
the hour of noon, and rang for Mouflet. 

“These various cases of ours,” Archer 
began, evasively eyeing a French pmnt 
upon the wall, ‘fis everything proceeding 
smoothly?” : 

“Very smoothly, Monsieur.” Little 
Mouffet rubbed his hands together with am 
annoying _ briskness. 

“The—ah—Archer case, what abeut 
that?” 

“That will be put through without 
delay. I have been most fortunate 
securing the Judge Pompier, who 5 
friendly... .” Little Mouffet winked. 

(Continued om page 150) 


asked Polly Pen. 


Archer thrust his head in 
She sat alone in the car 
You must listen 
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“But you haven’t located the 
husband?” 

‘We expect to have him by to-morrow. 
Our detectives are on his trail. We have 
discover’ there are only three Archers in 
Paris, and so—pouf! he cannot escape!” 

Archer glanced hastily out the window. 

“The excellent Pompier is to hear 
Madame’s case at three o'clock this 
afternoon. He has assured me there will 
be no delay.” And Mouffet trotted off. 

Archer suddenly stood up. Pompier! 
Pompier was to hear Isabel’s case at 
three o’clock. And once in the judge’s 
hands. ... Archer clapped on his hat 
and hurried out. 

At the Jockey Club Judge Pompier, a 
nervous, bald, little man, with a square 
red beard, was devouring luncheon when 
Archer found him. They were well- 
acquainted, having twice played golf 
together. 

“You,” cried Archer, with an assump- 
tion of cheerfulness, “‘are just the man 
I’m looking for!” 

“Ah!” the excellent Pompier beamed. 
He had a liking for this healthy American. 
‘Sit down—sit down!” 

“You look as if you’re not getting 
enough fresh air.” 

“Helas! It is true.” The judge 
gestured with a deviled crab. ‘‘I am too 
much in my court.” 

““T have come,” said Archer, ‘‘to save 
your life.” 

“To save my life?” 

“You look pale. You need fresh air and 
sunshine. I have come to take you to 
play golf with me this afternoon.” 

“* Ah!” the judge flung up his hands, and 
into his eyes came the glitter of the golf 
maniac. ‘‘How I would like to!” 

“It’s a marvelous afternoon—” 

‘Impossible! I must be in my court. 
I hear a divorce case at three.” 

“‘What’s a divorce case more or less,’ 
wheedled Archer craftily. “‘It may rain 
all the rest of the week—in fact, rain is 
predicted—and then where will your golf 
be?” 

“True,” nodded Pompier. Then he 
shrugged violently. ‘But I cannot go, 
much as I would adore it, my friend. 
I must hear a case—”’ 

“Do you remember—you were slicing 
the other day? Well, I can show you 
how to correct that slice. I can show 
you how to drive the ball, straight as an 
arrow, three hundred yards.” 

“Eh? You can? Then I go! I go!” 
The judge waved a deviled crab in the 
air. ‘“‘I telephone my assistant to post- 
pone all my cases this afternoon. I am 
glad you thought of this.” 

“It wasn’t a bad idea,” said Archer. 


’ 


HAT evening when he returned to his 

hotel Archer had an uneasy im- 
pression of being followed, and as he 
stepped out of his taxi he caught a 
glimpse of a sharp-eyed man with a black 
beard peering at him from a doorway 
across the street. At the desk the con- 
cierge informed him a person had called 
and asked many questions about “ Mon- 
sieur Smith.” 

“Did the person,” queried Archer in 
alarm, ‘“‘ wear a black beard?” 

“But yes, Monsieur.” 

Archer felt that the concierge was 
regarding him with suspicion. The man 
in the black beard must doubtless be one 
of Mouffet’s detectives. So they were on 
his trail—they were closing in on him. 
He slept but little. 

In the morning, pale and nervous, he 
stole out of the hotel by the tradesmen’s 
entrance, and believing that he had 
eluded Mouffet’s detective, boarded a 
passing taxi. But as they passed the 
golden horses of the Pont Alexandre ITI, 
chancing to look behind, Archer saw, to 
his horror, the detective, with a complete 
change of beard, following in another cab. 

Like a hunted animal, desperate, he 
looked about for a means of escape, 
urging the chauffeur to lawless speed. 
As the taxi darted into a traflic jam in the 
Rue de Rivoli, he flung a twenty-franc 
note to the man at the wheel, and with 
almost criminal cunning slipped out the 
door and leaped into another cab. 

At the entrance to his building he flung 
himself out, sprang up the steps, three at 


a time, and fled into his office. At any 
moment the pursuing sleuth might burst 
in upon him—and the jig would be up. 

With twitching nerves he sat down 
at his desk, and attempted to think 
calmly. 

Then Marcel Mouffet knocked and 
entered. “I do not know,” he com. 
plained, ‘“‘what could have happened to 
the Judge Pompier yesterday. He post- 
poned Madame Archair’s case. However 
I have made a rew appointment. | take 
Madame to him at eleven this morning.” 

Archer started. The little gold clock 
on his desk showed the hour to be close 
to eleven. He could not hope to inveigle 
poor old Pompier into another game of 
golf—not at this eleventh hour. 

“Everything is feexed,”’ Mouffet bal- 
anced on his heels. ‘‘ Madame’s case 
will go through quickly.” 

“‘Suppose there are delays,” Archer 
coughed. 

“Ah, Monsieur,” the little Frenchman 
smiled deprecatingly. ‘J will see there 
are no delays. Our detectives report that 
they expect to catch the husband to-day.” 

Now the piling up of all these mis- 
fortunes upon his head had been slowly, 
for three days, rousing Archer to a great 
helpless rage. As he sat there the cafe-au- 
lait face of Alfredo Vatos drifted across 
his vision. He kicked the waste-basket 
violently. 

“So you’re going to rush Madame’s 
case through, are you?” 

‘Of a certainty, Monsieur.’ 

““You’ve bribed everybody?” 

Marcel Mouffet smiled modestly. 
“Everybody but the Judge, Monsieur. 
And even /e—has his price.” 

““T don’t believe it!’’ said Archer. 
“He told me yesterday afternoon—” 

“Told you — yesterday afternoon?” 
Mouffet’s mouth fell open. ‘‘You saw 
him yesterday afternoon? Then—Ma- 
dame’s appointment—”’ 

“T was playing golf with him at three 
o’clock!”” snapped Archer. ‘‘What do 
you think of that?” 

“But, Monsieur—you knew he was to 
hear the case of one of our clients.” 

“Well, what of it?” 

““Are you—’’ Mouffet put a hand to 
his head—*‘are you crazy, Monsieur?” 

“You tell me I’m crazy?” 

“T don’t tell you—I ask you!” wailed 
Mouffet. 

Archer’s wrath was assuming comic 
proportions. 

“I’m going to stop this Archer case,” 
he shouted. “I’m going to stop it— 
do you get me?” 

“*Nonsieur—I don’t understand! Why 
should you wish to interfere with this 
case?”’ 

““Never mind why!” 

“But you—’’ Marcel’s voice rose 
shrilly—‘‘ You want to stop this divorce 
—and Madame is your own client!” 

“She’s not my client—she’s your 
client!” 

“But am I or am I not in your employ?” 
Marcel waved his arms in a frenzy ol 
excitement. ‘‘You—you are a paradox! 
A divorce lawyer who will not allow his 
own clients to secure divorces! You are 
a paradox! A—” 

“Don’t call me names!” 

“Madame shall have her divorce!” 
shrieked Marcel. 

‘Madame shall not have her divorce!” 
shouted Archer. ; 

At this juncture a window flew up 1 
the outer office and they heard Made- 
moiselle Plintz scream to the gendarme 
below that a murder was being com- 
mitted. 

Then the door opened, and Isabel 
Archer walked into the room. 

“Frederick,” she said, and there was 
a strange, gentle light in her eyes. — 
couldn’t help hearing—no one in the 
neighborhood could.* Tell me, why wont 
you let me get a divorce?” 

“Why?” cried Archer, and all the 
longing and despair of his tortured soul 
came into his voice. “You ask me why? 

Whereupon Marcel Mouffet, mouth 
agape, stared from one to the other, then 
suddenly burst into a torrent of French. 
in which he upbraided himself for being 
the most blind of fools. 

(Concluded on page 154) 
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have used the “Health Builder” for health improvement upon the 
recommendation of their physicians! Used daily i in countless private 
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liners and by numerous physicians in their practice. 
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Free Book showing the “Battle Creek Health Builder” in operation 
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‘Gaiters cesignea ty Converse 


Favorites in the Converse’ line — which has 
given you the smartest gaiters this Season. 
The Spring-em, portrayed above, so named 
because there are no fasteners or buckles to 
mar the ensemble ... protected by patent 
... an absolutely exclusive gaiter. Slips on 
and off without effort—hugs close to the 
ankle... The Bobbette, portrayed below, is 
in the second season of its intriguing popu- 
larity. It adds a pleasing touch of harmony 
to any costume. For yourself, of course, 
and both marvelous for Christmas remem- 
brances . . . For sale by Franklin Simon, 
Cammeyer and other leading stores... Also 
included in the Converse Certified Line are 
the Famous Certified Rubbers. Distinctive 
in appearance. Leather Heel Seat and Tap 
Heel for wear. Cork Inner Sole for warmth. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


PARADOX LOST 


(Continued from page 14%) 


“But you haven’t located — the 
husband?” 

‘We expect to have him by to-morrow. 
Our detectives are on his trail. We have 
discover’ there are only three Archers in 
Paris, and so—pouf! he cannot escape!” 

Archer glanced hastily out the window. 

“The excellent Pompier is to hear 
Madame’s case at three o'clock this 
afternoon. He has assured me there will 
And Moutfet trotted off. 

\rcher suddenly stood up. Pompicr! 
Pompier was to hear Isabel’s case at 
three o'clock. And once in the judge's 
hands Archer clapped on his hat 
and hurried out 

\t the Jockey Club Judge Pompier, a 
nervous, bald, litthe man, with a square 
red beard, was devouring luncheon when 
\rcher found him. They were well 
acquainted, having twice played golf 
together 

“Vou,” cried Archer, with an assump 
tion of cheerfulness, ‘fare just the man 
I’m looking for!” 

‘Ah! the excellent Pompier beamed. 
He had a liking for this healthy American. 
‘Sit down—sit down!” 

‘You look as if you’re not getting 
enough fresh air.” 

‘HWelas’ Tt is true.” The judg 
cestured with a deviled crab. “tT am too 
much in my court.” 

“T have come,” said Archer, “to save 


be no delay 


To save my life?” 
‘You look pale. You need fresh air and 
I have come to take you to 
play volf with me this afternoon.” 
*A\h!” the judge flung up his hands, and 
into his eves came the glitter of the golf 
mani “How I would like to!” 
“It's a marvelous afternoon 
“Impossible! [ must be in my court 
I hear a divorce case at three 
“What's a divorce c: 
vheedled Archer craftily. “Tt may rain 
all the rest of the week—in fact, rain is 
predicted—and then where will vour golf 


UNS HIN 


se more of less.” 


n 

“True,” nodded Pompier. Then he 
shrugged violently “But T cannot) go, 
much as T would adore it, my friend 
I must hear a case ” 


‘Do vou remember—you were slicing 
the other dav? Well, T can show vou 
how to correct that slice. [ can show 
vou how to drive the ball, straight as an 
arrow, three hundred vards.” 

‘Eh? You can? Then I go! [ go!” 
The judge waved a deviled crab in the 
al <9 telephone my assistant to post 
pone all my cases this afternoon. Tam 
lad vou thought of this.” 

It wasn't a bad idea,” said Archer 


HAT evening when he returned to his 

hotel Archer had an uneasy im 
pression of being followed, and as he 

tepped out of his taxi he caught a 

vlimpse of a sharp-eved man with a black 
beard peering at him from a doorway 
across the street. At the desk the con 
cierge informed him a person had called 
and asked many questions about “‘Mon 
sicur Smith.” 

“Did the person.”? queried Archer in 
alarm, ‘wear a black beard?” 

‘But ves, Monsieur.” 

Archer felt) that the concierge was 
regarding him with suspicion. The man 
in the black beard must doubtless be one 
of Moutfet’s detectives. So they were on 

trail—thev were closing in on him. 
He slept but litth 

In the morning, pale and nervous, he 
stole out of the hotel by the tradesmen’s 
entrance, and believing that he had 
cluded Moutfet’s detective. boarded a 
pissing tani But as they passed the 
golden horses of the Pont Alexandre ITT, 
chancing to look behind, Archer saw, to 
his horror, the detective, with a complete 
change of beard, following in another cab. 

Like a hunted animal, desperate, he 
looked about for a means of escape, 
urging the chauffeur to lawless speed. 
\s the taxi darted into a trafiic jam in the 
Rue de Rivoli, he flung a twenty-fran 
note to the man at the wheel, and with 
almost criminal cunning slipped out the 
door and leaped into another cab. 

\t the entrance to his building he flung 
himself out, sprang up the steps, three at 


a time, and fled into his office \t any 
moment the pursuing sleuth miylit burst 
in upon him—and the jig would |e up. 

With twitching nerves he down 
at his desk, and attempted io think 
calmly. Fi 


Then Marcel Moutfet knocked 
entered. “Ll do not know, we com 
plained, “what could have happe ned to 
the Judge Pompier yesterday. He post 
poned Madame Archair’s case. Howeyer 
I have made a pew appointment. I take 
Madame to him at eleven this morning.” 

Archer started. The litth 


and 


gold clock 


on his desk showed the hour to by Close 
to cleven He could not hop to inveigle 
poor old Pompier into another game of 


golf—not at this eleventh hour 
“Everything is feexed,” Moutffet bal 


anced on his heels. ** Madame’s case 
will go through quickly.”’ 
“Suppose there are delays,”’ Archer 


coughed. 

* Ah, Monsicur,”’ the little Frenchman 
smiled deprecatingly. “7 will sce there 
are no delays. Our detectives report that 
they expect to catch the husband to-day.” 

Now the piling up of all these mis 
fortunes upon his head had been slowly, 
for three days, rousing \rcher to a great 
helpless rage. As he sat there the cufe-an 
lait face of Alfredo Vatos drifted across 
his vision. He kicked the waste basket 
violently. 

“So you're going to rush Madame's 
case through, are you?” 

“Of a certainty, Monsicur.” 

‘You've bribed everybody?” 

Marcel Moutiet smiled — modestly 
“Everybody nut the Judge, Monsieur, 
And even fe has his pric e” 

‘fT don't believe it!’ said Archer 
‘He told me yesterday afternoon—” 

“Told you vesterday 
Mouffet’s mouth fell open. “You saw 
him yesterday afternoon?  Then—Ma 
dame’s appointmcnt—"* 

‘T was playing golf with him at thre 
o'clock!” snapped Archer. “What d 
you think of that?” 

“But, Monsicur—vou knew he was t 
hear the case of one of our clients.” 

“Well, what of it?” 

“Are vou" Mouffet put a hand to 
his head—*‘are vou crazy, Monsieur?” 

“You tell me Pm crazy?” 

“T don't tell vou—I ask vou!” wailed 
Moutiet. 

Archer's wrath was assuming comi 
proportions. 

“Tm going to stop this Archer case,’ 
he shouted “Tm going to st Pp it 
do vou get me?” 

* Monsicur—I don't understand! Wh 
should vou wish to interfere with this 


afternoon?” 


Cust 

“Never mind why! 

“But vou’ Marcel’s voice rose 
shrilly—* You want to stop this divorce 
and Madame is your own client!” 
“She's not my client—she’s your 

client!’ 

But am Joram [not in your employ?” 
Marcel waved his arms in a frenzy 0 
excitement.“ You—you are a paradox 
\ divorce lawyer who will not allow his 
own clients to secure divorces! You are 
a paradox! \—” 

“Don't call me names!” : 

“Madame shall have her divorce!’ 
shricked Marcel. 7 

“Madame shall not have her divorce! 
shouted Archer. 

At this juncture a window flew up 
the outer office and they heard Made- 
moiselle Plintz scream to the gendarme 
below that a murder was being com 
mitted, 

Then the door opened, and Isabel 
Archer walked into the room. 

“Frederick,” she said, and there was 
a strange, gentle light in her eves. ~ 
couldn't help hearing—no one in the 
neighborhood could. Tell me, whv wont 
you let me get a divorce?” 

“Why?” cried Archer, and _ all 
longing and despair of his torturs 
came into his voice. *f You ask n 

Whereupon Marcel Mouffet, moult 
agape, stared from one to the other, then 
suddenly burst into a torrent of French 
in which he upbraided himself for being 
the most blind of fools 

(Concluded on page 154) 
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effort. Thousands are doing it 
Oscillate Your Way to Health 
The rapidly oscillating girdles of the Health 
Builder give a combined massage vibratory 
treatment better than a skilled masseur. No RI J B BERS 
electric current touches you. The Health 
Builder vigorously massages the heaviest 
muscles, peps up sluggish circulation, aids di- AND GAITE RS 
gestion and elimination, strengthens muscle 
“tone” and improves the functions of the 


internal organs THE CONVERSE RUBBER SHOE CO. 


Over $0,000 men and women of all ages Factory and General Offices — Malden Mass. 


have used the “Health Builder” for health improvement upon the Chicago New York Philadelpia Minneapolis 
recommendation of their physicians! Used daily in countless private 


homes, large medical institutions, athletic clubs, gymnasiums, ocean 
liners and by numerous physicians in their practice. 

Send for “Keeping Fit In Fifteen Minutes a Day”—a valuable 
Free Book showing the “Battle Creek Health Builder” in operation 
-— with complete series of home exercises. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


A GIRL OF THE YOUNGER 
GENERATION 


TO 


MR. ARNOLD BENNETT 


RS. ATHERTON has answered Mr. 

Bennett’s statements in the Novem- 

ber issue very successfully for the femin- 

ine sex in general, but I have been aroused 

by his article to put in a word for the girls 
of the younger generation. 

I am a normal nineteen-year-old girl 
who wears her dresses to her knees, 
drives a fast roadster, smokes, enjoys 
every sport, and who does not wear shell- 
rimmed glasses or intend to become a 
school teacher. I control all the house- 
hold finances, do all the shopping and 
entertaining for the family, read *‘ Foreign 
Affairs” and many other political publi- 
cations besides what little’s worth while 
in the newspapers. I will become trustee 
for a considerable estate upon the death 
of my father, so that I have learned 
enough about two large businesses to be 
able to step in at any moment and exert 
my controlling interest as trustee. I find 
business fascinating, although I would 
never submit to becoming its slave as so 
many men do. Despite my many duties 
as housekeeper I find time to enjoy such 
books as Keyserling’s ‘‘Travel Diary of 
a Philosopher,” Ludwig’s biographies of 
Napoleon and Bismarck, Will Durant’s 
“Story of Philosophy” and “Transition,” 
and many other worthy volumes. I 
might ask Mr. Bennett at this stage 
whether he doesn’t consider Amy Lowell’s 
“John Keats” scholarly enough to be 
worthy of any man. 

I might as well mention the fact that I 
read the French masters from Moliére 
to Anatole France in French, and even 
enjoy reading a passage from Virgil or a 
poem of Catullus in Latin now and then. 
At present I am studying Italian with an 
aim to read Dante in his native tongue 
and even that sensational egoist, D’An- 
nunzio. TI repeat all this, not to broad- 
cast my own ego, but to show that a 
modern girl with a good education can be 
mentally active without being a school- 
teacher or a Greenwich Village intellec- 
tual, such as I have seen in MacDougal 
Alley. To prove that I have neither a 
hare-lip or spindle legs I will send a snap- 
shot upon request. 

But to get to the point: I am not alone 
in my mental ambition. I have attended 
college, where I came in contact with 
every type of young womanhood. The 
Jills abound, I admit, but there is also an 
encouraging number of mentally keen 
and alert young women. Perhaps specific 
enumeration would be more convincing 
than generalizations, so I will describe 
just a few of the mentally active girls of 
my acquaintance. 

is a startlingly beautiful college 
woman who dresses exquisitely, can equal 
Mrs. Thompson in horsemanship, could 
easily obtain a good position in the films if 
she cared to, is well-informed about 
everything that goes on in the world, and 
takes keen delight in the study of econo- 
mics and law. 

B is a prominent and rather wild 
young society girl, striking-looking in the 
Arlenesque manner, possessed of male 
admirers from sixteen to sixty and enough 
clothes to dress five girls. She knows 
Keats and Shelley by heart, reads with 
zest all the best modern poetry, writes 
verse herself occasionally, can talk with 
intelligence and wit to any one about 
anything, and can solve any algebraic 
problem presented to her. I might add 
that she’s taking cooking at college. 

C is a Junior in college at eighteen, is 
pretty, has an exceptionally fine charac- 
ter and a superb intellect. She has no 
money, cares nothing for clothes or 
peoples’ opinion of her, has known every 
word of Shakespeare since she was twelve 
years old, has read everything worth 
reading, enjoys her zoology lab. as well as 
Jill enjoys a movie, will talk philosophy 
or psychology by the hour, is a good 
actress and executive, possesses a good 
slant on politics from Tammany Hall to 
Jugoslavia, washes the dishes cheerfully, 
and is replete with sex appeal. 

D is homely but it doesn’t matter. 
She is physically in love with an Italian 
army officer but flew Italy and refused to 


marry him because she realizes he isn’t her 
intellectual equal. Another Italian, an 
artist, threatened to commit Suicide 
over her, to no avail. She speaks Italian 
and French, knows Latin, and reads 
everything she can lay her hands op, 
She is a good judge of character and can 
subdue a male with a half dozen words 
of her nimble tongue. She is attending 
business college although financially jp. 
dependent, and is never idle a minute of 
the day. 

I could finish up the alphabet, but 
enough. examples of feminine mental 
activity; I wish to expound their opinion 
of the mighty male. 

Hundreds of modern girls use boys but 
don’t fall in love with them; they’re not 
interesting enough. As B said to me the 
other day at a football game, “ Jack bores 
me to death, he has only two topics of 
conversation, airplanes and me.” And 
as D said to me last night, “We must get 
us some new men, I can’t stand these 
any longer.” 

How can Mr. Bennett expect a uni- 
versity woman to display her learning to 
some man who is interested only in his 
business, his meals, the prosperity of the 
administration, and perhaps golf? After 
all some stimulation is necessary, and the 
only stimulation the majority of males are 
capable of creating is that of sex. I’ve 
failed to experience even that. I don’t 
mind attending the theater with a boy, 
but I find dances a form of punishment— 
most of the men are such miserable 
dancers, perspire so profusely, and are 
incapable of sustaining even the meagrest 
scrap of conversation. Some unload 
heavy lines, but all one needs to do is to 
compare notes with every other girl with 
whom he has danced to discover what a 
fool one of this type is. 

Perhaps I should enumerate with the 
boys as well as the girls. 

X is a nice, sweet boy, who makes a 
hundred and fifty dollars a month holding 
a rather responsible position in a fancy 
iron-work business. He has never read 
anything to speak of except the few 
books D and I lend him. He knows 
nothing of politics and restricts his news- 
paper reading to the jokes, which he 
subsequently springs on me. He can’t 
look at a piece of wrought iron without 
remarking about it, makes miserable 
love, is homely, and overbids in bridge. 

Y is wealthy and spoiled; handsome, 
conceited, pseudo-intellectual. He can 
awe many a Jill with his long words, 
scientific terms, and senseless arguments 
about the comparative worth of the 
Oriental and Occidental conceptions of 
charity, or some such. However, one 
memorable instance betrayed him to me. 
One afternoon he told me he was going 
to see “The American Tragedy.” 
remarked that I didn’t care much for 
Dreiser, whereupon he asked, ‘Who's 
she?” thinking I was speaking of a 
schoolmate. ; 

Z is a football hero, basket-ball captain, 
senior at a difficult technical college, and 
a competitor for the Rhodes scholarship, 
and yet he is the most uninteresting 
human being I have ever met. Every 
girl he knows runs and hides when she 
sees him coming. He will sit for two o 
three hours remarking about the weather, 
the bruise he received in football practice, 
or how far he tramped in_ military. 
“Gee,” “gosh,” and “it’s swell” are 
favorite expressions, yet he has been 3 
college student for four years and 3 
already an expert geologist. 

Are men mentally lazy? The general 
run of them seems incapable of knowing 
more than one thing well. Does any 
reader know a man who is able to discus 
literature, chemistry, psychology, philoso 
phy, politics, opera, and numerous other 
things well; play golf, tennis, and nd 
horseback? I know many girls and 
women who can do all of these things. 

And how can Mr. Bennett say thal 
business women are lazy? I am relat 
to a woman who is well known in two 
American cities and all the French dres* 

(Concluded on page 154) 
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that is Sweeping America 


NJOY the sport of Kings! Set the pace to suit your fancy — get 
the tingling vibrant health-giving thrill of a brisk canter, a 
snappy trot, a racing gallop —without leaving your own home. 


Whip the rich color into your 
cheeks; send red blood coursing 
through your system; tone up your 
muscles; banish that dull listless feeling; 
get rid of flabby fat and build solid 
healthy flesh. Fifteen minutes daily 
astride this ingenious appliance will 
double your joy of living. The Battle 
Creek Health Horse is a vigor builder, 
a creator of fine youthful figures, a 
zestful tonic—all in one. 


Famous Men and Women 
Ride This Way 


Hundreds of world-famous people, 
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prominent statesmen, big business ex- 
ecutives, leading society women—are 
now using the “Mechanical Horse” to 
keep physically fit. The Battle Creek 
Health Horse reproduces exactly the 
health-giving benefits of horseback- 
tiding without the risk and expense 
of keeping a live animal. Easy to op- 
erate, sturdily built, always ready for 
service. Send for Free book “Ride 
Your Way to Health” telling about 
the enjoyable new way to keep well 
and young. Write today! 
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Princess Norina Matchabelli, a lovely Florentine woman whose arresting 
personality and aristocratic beauty draw around her an admiring c 
group from the nobility of Europe and America’s leading society. 
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D/A: FORMNULA- FOR: BEAVTY ‘THAT: WORKS 


“When first I heard that Mrs. Marjorie Oelrichs had written 
a Home Beauty Course I was eager to know more about it. 
Surely no one is better qualified to speak on this subject than 
thislovely American woman,” says Princess Matchabelli. ew 






““Her instructions enable a woman to care for her 






beauty in her own home thoroughly and scientifically. 
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tents of The Box, and other Boncilla preparations, 
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Pack means better facial care in half the time. It 









combines in one cosmetic the beneficial effects 
of many. And that superb Boncilla Vanishing 
Cream! The satin-like appearance it gives the 

skin is so perfect that powder seems almost 
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Mrs. Marjorie Oelrichs, international society favorite, 
has written a Home Beauty Course for you. Ninety- 
six pages, with illustrations, packed with informa- 
tion that would cost hundreds of dollars to find out 
for yourself. With it comes a most attractive box— 
your own Home BeautyShop. Initarethesixessen- 
tials. With The Book and The Box youcan begin 
your beauty treatments immediately in your own 
home. THE BOOK—Full sized, 6”x 9’. 12 
Chapters, 96 pages. Thirty-two illustrations, 
charts, etc. THE BOX—Containing Boncilla 
Cleansing Cream, Cold Cream, Skin-food, 
Vanishing Cream, Face Powder and Clasmic 

Pack. Notsamples—a full two weeks’ supply. 
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making houses as a prominent business 
woman. She works night and day 
although she is married and owns a 
beautiful home. She works harder than 
her male business partner and com- 
pletely dominates him besides. 

Mr. Bennett has also repeated the old 
argument that women can shine in only 
two fields; poetry and novel-writing. 
(Why not mention the actresses?) As 
Mrs. Atherton says, why not give them a 
few years to catch up? The males have 
had a two-thousand-year start. And I 
wonder if Mr. Bennett realizes the thing 
a woman has to forego in order to be a 
scientist, lawyer, or architect. A man 
scientist can have his wife, children, and 
home, and still spend ten hours a day in 
his laboratory. What woman who has 
to run a home, please a husband, and 
bear and raise children has the strength 
and energy to make exhausting research 
experiments? 

And as for wills, estates, and business— 
it’s the parents’ fault if a girl knows 
nothing of these things. A man teaches 
his son such essentials, but never so 
much as mentions them to his daughter, 
and through the force of custom the 
husband has come to mistrust his wife as 
to her ability to learn or manage affairs. 
I dare say if a few generations of men 


were brought up to believe that it wasn’t 
their place to know anything about 
finances, income taxes, wills, or probate 
courts and were kept home by money- 
earning wives who handed the mon 
out to them, they wouldn’t know any 
more about such matters than the 
average woman does now. 

My father has done me the honor to 
consider me as capable as a son and is 
training me so that I will never be a 
victim to gold-brick salesmen. I discuss 
business with him and go over his books 
with him, handle money at an age when 
other girls are on a weekly allowance, 
and am preparing to act as trustee and 
executive any time after I’m twenty-one, 
Give a woman opportunity and responsi- 
bility and she can cope with them. I’ve 
known one nun to run a huge convent 
employing over fifty servants, to say 
nothing of students and nuns, and to 
think nothing of her responsibilities, 
One doesn’t have to go into the market- 
place to find business women. 

There are many Jills, but Mr. Bennett 
has done my sex an injustice to consider 
them to the exclusion of the more mentally 
alert numbers, wherefore this article, 
which I hope has proved somewhat 
convincing. 

GALE SUMMERS, 


PARADOX LOST 


(Concluded from page 150) 


“T don’t know what you're saying,” 
said Archer wearily, “but would you 
mind saying it outside?” 

And, with mille pardons, Marcel backed 
out of the room, and closed the door. 

They were standing close to each other, 
and Isabel was looking up at him, her 
dark eyes very wistful. 

“Nobody told me,” she said, “that 
this was your office. . . .” 

‘“* \nd nobody told me,”’ said he, “that 
you were divorcing me to marry that 
South American, but—” 

* \lfredo?”’ she laughed softly. ‘“‘Oh, 
that 7s funny. Poor Alfredo. He would 


be so flattered. No, my dear—one dances 
with South Americans, but one never 
marries them.”’ 

“But you came to Paris to get a 
divorce.” 

“No. I came to Paris—” she looked 
away—*‘‘to see you. That is why I came. 
And when I saw you—each time you were 
with a wretched woman—” 

“‘So that was it!’’ Archer’s face lighted. 
“My darling, didn’t you know—those 
wretched women were clients!” 

And, as he took her in his arms: “I am 
a lawyer, you know—a divorce specialist. 
They say that Iam the best in Paris. ...” 


RESTLESS 


HEY’D have me stay at home; and sit 
About the house; and sew and knit; 


\nd sweep the floor, and clean the pot .. 
If they don’t mind I'd rather not, 


But take the roads that God has given 
That lead to Rome, to Spain, to Heaven 


If things do not develop well 
It may be that they lead to Hell: 


At least I'll know where I am going, 
Which suits me better than plain sewing. 


My dear “‘ Restless” 


—Eleanor Tweed. 
In the November issue of Harper’s Bazar. 


When you go traveling, please don’t forget thai: 


To get to Rome or Spain—or Hell, 
Means a hard journey: is it well 

To banish pots and pans and sewing 
Just for the privilege of going 

Where’er you list, but may not find 

The peace and pleasure of the kind 

You seek, to ease the restless spirit? 
Freedom has very little in it 

Unless when you are through with going 
You can come home to just plain sewing. 


—G. H. K. 
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“I never brought 


up a daughter 
befo re, and I admit 


I'm at a loss,” writes a 
prominent business man in 
asking advice about his 
daughter’s further schooling. 

There is always a_ first 
time when there is no past 
experience to guide in present 
decisions. 

Judicious information 
about schools is a thing he 
cannot buy with his wealth, 
nor can he depend on every 
random suggestion of his 
relatives and friends. 

But he can call upon 
Harper’s Bazar’s School De- 
partment. Our 
contact with schools is so 


personal 


thorough-going that we know 
intimately more schools than 
any parent could possibly 
visit. And our feeling of 
responsibility is such that 
the right pupil is directed to 
the right school. 

Knowing schools is our 
It can not be the 
busy parent’s business. So 
we like to be called on! 


business. 


The School Department 
HARPER’S BAZAR 
119 West 40th St., New York 
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RITA WEIMAN 








STORY 


By 


Famous Author 
and Playwright 


chatting with Mrs. Watts Stevens, admittedly one 

of the great Continental beauties, and could not 
resist asking, ‘How do you keep your skin so luminous 
and beautiful?” She laughed: “It is Madame Bertie 
who deserves all the credit. You must meet her.” Two 
days later I was introduced. I saw a woman who,though 
the mother of a grown son, has the skin of a baby 
and gives the impression of being eternally young. 
She smiled at my enthusiasm. ‘Most women,” she 
told me, “mistake make-up for beauty. The skin does 
not require heavy cosmetics and creams. I have de- 
voted years to studying the principle of skin culture. 
The result is a beauty treatment that—well—you see 
the result.” 

I was amazed to discover that the application of 
Produits Bertie is quite simple. First 1 was given a 
bottle of Lait d’Oesype, a luscious, creamy liquid which 
thoroughly cleansed the skin, leaving a soft velvety 
feeling that was marvelous. Lait d’Oesype, Madame 
pointed out, has the advantage of being not the least 
bit greasy, thus avoiding the possibility of coarsening 
the invisible hairs of the skin, a fault common to 
ordinary creams, cold creams and preparations that 
employ animal fat as a base. Next she used a small 
quantity of Eau Detersive. I immediately felt its “pull,” 
a delightful tightening of the subcutaneous muscles. 
“Use Eau Detersive once a day,” said this knowing 
French woman, “and time will have no terrors for 
you. There will never be a tell-tale wrinkle on face, 
neck or throat.” Then came another fascinating flacon, 
Lait Mediana, which was gently patted on and allowed 
to dry.“A skin food, a nourishment for'the epidermis,” 
explained Madame. Unscrewing the top of what I 
imagined was a cold cream jar, to my great astonish- 
ment there was disclosed a soft, fluffy, sea-foam sub- 
stance, Cream Mediana.“This,” said Madame, “is the 
foundation for your final toilette. It keeps dust or 
powder from clogging the pores.” 

“This is the most delightful treatment I have ever 
used,” I exclaimed, “just what is it?” “That,” her eyes 
twinkled wisely, ‘‘is my secret. As you know, I studied 
medicine. But I found, here in Paris, an unusual 
prejudice against women doctors, I was a bit discour- 
aged, until one of my friends suggested I prepare for 
her the same lotions I used. So many demands came 
from society and stage celebrities, that now I am busy, 
always.” That was three years ago. There has never 
been a day when I have been without Produits Bertie. 


Qaz Kan 


ADAME BERTIE has lately arrived from Paris and 

(oy opened a Salon for the demonstration of her prod- 
ucts and facial treatments at 21 East 57th Street, New 
York. Telephone Plaza 2525. If inconvenient to call, Mme. 
Bertie will be pleased to send you her Brochure, “Les 
Secrets de la Beaute,” with her compliments, on request. 


q' was in Paris that I first met Madame Bertie. I was 









































that priceless gift—your 


hair—must have expert 
care for true beauty. At 


the Charles of the Ritz 
salons, deft fingers with 
the artistry of long ex- 
perience will enhance and 


maintain its loveliness. 
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RITZ CARLTON HOTEL Vanderbilt 4645 
PLAZA HOTEL Plaza 2527 
THE MADISON HOTEL Kegent 2835 
Plaga 7455 


Rhinelander 2404 


GLADSTONE HOTEL 
MAYFAIR HOUSE 
PARK CHAMBERS Plaza 8114 
BARCLAY HOTEL Murray Hill 8424 
Plaza 1781 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Boca Raton, Florida 


Boston, Mass. 


RITZ TOWER 
RITZ CARLTON HOTEL 
RITZ CARLTON CLOISTERS 
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ral germ killers and health builders 

we have. Yet, today, due to artificial 
conditions of living, the great majority of 
people get, on the average, only 8 minutes 
of direct sunlight per day for each hour 
spent out-of-doors. 


Sewn is one of the greatest natu- 


Rain, fog, clouds, clothing, smoke, indoor 
occupations — these are reasons why so 
many are “sunlight starved”. They catch 
cold easily, tire quickly, lack energy and 
pep—are only half alive. 


Now— Sunshine 
in Your Own Home! 


Now, thanks to science, you can have 
sunshine in your home every day, winter 
or summer, at the snap of a switch. The 
Battle Creek SUNARC Bath supplies 
you with a flood of sunshine that is even 
richer in the health- pro.noting rays than 
natural sunshine. A wonderful “‘pick-me- 
up” for you and for all the family —‘‘as 


—yet that ts all the aver- 
age person gets each day 
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good as a change of air” — that’s 
what doctors say about artificial sun- 


light baths. 
Feel Better— Look Belter 


Sunshine is LIFE to living things. 
Science has shown con- 
clusively that pure, con- 
centrated sunlight keeps 
the body well and active. 
It acts as a bulwark 
against disease, enriches 
the blood, energizes the 
entire system 


Sunlight at its best 


Now, with the new Battle 
Creek SUNARC Bath, a 
flood of pure sunlight 
that is practically iden- 








Get your share of re- 
juvenating sunshine 
every day. Sunshine 
builds resistance todis- 
ease,tones up the blood, 
makes you feel bright- 
er and better. 

















mother, will benefit by therejuvenating, 
health- building rays of the new SUN- 
ARC Bath 


Get the Sunbath Habit? 


Leading Physicians have equipped 
their offices with this 
tested scientific aid to 
health. Visit your Doc- 
tor and enjoy the bene- 
fits of artificial sunlight. 
Keep the entire family 
fit by periodic sun bath- 
ing during the winter 
months the SUNARC 
way: 

If your. Doctor is not 
equipped with the 
SUNARC Bath write 
TODAY for ‘‘Sunshine 








tical with natural sun- 

light, and even more beneficial, is 
available day or night, winter or 
summer, right in your own home, ‘‘at 
the snap of a switch” Every member, 
of the family, from baby to Grand- 
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and Health’, an intense- 


ly interesting free book, 
telling how you can enjoy SUNARC 
Baths, right in your own home. 


SANITARIUM EQUIPMENT Co. 
Dept. 39F Battle Creek, Mich. 
Made by the manufacturers of the 


Jamous Battle Creek ‘* Health 
Builder’ and* Mechanical Horse”’ 


© S. E. Co. 1927 
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